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A NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES READE. 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 
“NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 


Harprr’s Bazar is the leading family paper of America. It 
saves its readers both time and money. It carries the latest fash- 
ions every week from Maine to California, and the dwellers on the 
remotest prairies are as well informed by it in respect to taste and 
style in dress as the citizens of the metropolis. By the aid of ‘its 
Pattern-sheet Supplements, between twenty and thirty of which 
are issued gratuitously every year, each containing a dozen or more 
patterns of ladies’ and children’s garments, ladies can save many 
times the cost of subscription by becoming their own dressmakers, 
or intelligently superintending those whom they employ. Its col- 
umns are filled with all kinds of economical suggestions concern- 
ing household adornment and art needle-work, the management 
of servants, cookery for the well and the sick, the best methods of 
regulating family expenses, the care of the house, gardening, etc. 
Practical instructions are given for remodelling garments, for re- 
furnishing houses tastefully and cheaply, and in all the departments 
of domestic economy. Special attention is also paid to social 
etiquette and polite usages—always topics of interest to ladies. 

A bost of brilliant attractions will be found in the new volume. 
Among these will be a Serial Story of powerful dramatic interest, 
by the distinguished novelist Caartes Reape, which, as the author 
himself remarks, “is the first serial story of any length I have 
written this five years, and may be my last.” A fascinating Serial 
Story by the favorite author F. W. Rostsson, entitled “Tak Man 
Sue Carep For,” is now in course of publication in its columns, 
and will be followed by other tales from popular writers. 

In literary and artistic merit Harrer’s Bazar is unapproached 
by any journal of its class. Its stories, sketches, poems, and other 
articles are by the best writers in Europe and America. Its short 
stories have won marked distinction, its editorials are vigorous 
and sensible, and its miscellany is both useful and readable. Its 
brilliant art pictures would fill a large portfolio every year, and 
are models of superb engraving, while its humorous illustrations 
are second to aione other in America. Fresh, racy, bright, and 
sparkling, it is always entertaining as well as always useful, and 
has established its reputation as the chief Combination Home 
Journal, not only of America, but also of the world. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


HE call of the National Republican Convention 

at Chicago on the 3d of June marks the opening 

of the Presidential campaign of 1884. The meeting 
of the committee was immediately followed by spec- 
ulations about candidates, and rumors of every kind 
regarding the combinations and plans of conspicuous 
Republican politicians. In all that is said, however, 
it is noticeable that there is great wariness of formal- 
ly declaring the candidature of any particular per- 
son, as if there were a feeling that to take that course 
would greatly injure his chances of success. Mean- 
while there are very few persons mentioned as proba- 
ble candidates. The list comprises only the names of 
President ARTHUR, Mr. BLaINng, Mr. EpMunpbs, Mr. Lo- 
GAN, Mr. LincoLn, Mr. HARRISON, and Mr. GRESHAM. 
The Herald has announced in a letter from Washing- 
ton—but the story rests only upon its assertion—that 
Mr. BLAINE and General GRANT and Mr. CoNKLING 
have declared themselves friendly to the nomination 
of General LoGaN, and also that the LoGan platform 
is a high tariff, with distribution of the proceeds of the 

whiskey tax among the States to promote education. 
This may be classed among the humors of an early 
political season. But it is not too early to remark 
that the political situation is such that the result of 
the contest is not as yet to be forecast, and that all 
which can be plainly seen is that the party must be 
wise if it would succeed. There is no doubt that the 
Republican prospect of carrying the election is most 
promising, but that much depends upon the selection 
of a candidate is equally unquestionable. We shall 
probably not see the plan of 1880 repeated—the at- 
tempt to pack the National Convention in advance 
by trickery in the State Conventions. The Conven- 
tion will be unusually independent and truly repre- 
sentative, and while the friends of different candi- 
dates will try to aid them in the preliminary move- 
ments, they know that the reaction against machines 
and bosses which followed the antics of 1880 and of 
the spring of 1881 is not yet spent, and that their ef- 
forts must not be of that kind if they are to be useful. 
The situation would seem to show certain things to 
be imperative. Among these is the necessity of a 
nomination which shall not renew differences that 





are now quiescent if not healed. Another is that 
when there is a redundant. revenue the party shall 
not declare for high taxation. Another is that it 
shall maintain the unequivocal position which it has 
taken in New York and elsewhere upon administra- 
tive or civil service reform. Another is that the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention and before it shall show 
distinctly that the nomination is the free action of 
the party, and that its character shows the party fidel- 
ity to its own professions. These conditions seem to 
us to be essential to a vigorous campaign and a suc- 
cessful result, and they suggest the importance of a 
careful selection of the candidate. 

In the absence of a paramount special purpose to 
be gained—a situation to which this generation has 
become accustomed, such as the extension of slavery, 
or the prosecution of the war, or reconstruction and 
its consequent policy—a situation which makes the 
individuality of the candidate of less importance— 
the candidate will next year be regarded as the guar- 
antee of the good faith of the party. For instance, 
the sincerity of a party declaration of reform, whether 
in the revenue system or the civil service, will be 
tested by the reform sympathies and record of the 
candidate. It isa situation which demands that, who- 
ever may be selected, he shall be by his character and 
services a distinct source of strength to the party in 
the campaign. If there be such a man, and he be 
also a Republican for whom every member of the 
party would willingly vote, who would be equally 
acceptable to Half-Breeds and Stalwarts, to Kickers 
and Scratchers and Independents and Reformers, is 
he not manifestly the man to nominate? It is gen- 
erally thought in a national election that it is a wise 
plan to listen politely to the more independent mem- 
bers of the party, but to select a candidate ‘‘to please 
the boys,” counting upon the independents to fall in 
at the polls. But it is well to remember, in prepar- 
ing for the nomination, that ‘‘the boys” always fall 
in, while the independents sometimes fall out, and if 
enthusiasm be essential, the only way to arouse en- 
thusiasm is by proving that the party is really pro- 
gressive. If, as will not be denied, the Republican 
prospect is very much fairer than it was a year or two 
ago, the reason is that its general course for some time 
has shown that it is in accord with the real wishes 
and convictions of the country. Let the Convention 
prove this by its declarations and its nominations, 
and it will have taken a long step toward victory. 





THE CASE OF O’DONNELL. 


THE prompt trial and punishment of O'DONNELL 
for the murder of CAREY, the Irish informer, con- 
trasts, not to our credit, with the prolonged and gro- 
tesque proceedings in the case of GuiTEav. The 
murder, like the atrocious assassinations in Phoenix 
Park, belonged to those revolting and melancholy in- 
cidents which make the tragical story of Ireland one 
of the most painful in history. The attempts to arouse 
sympathy for the murderers of Phoenix Park, like Mr. 
Pryor’s remark of O’DONNELL, reported in the Times, 
that ‘‘ there was never a grander hero,” are the worst 
possible service to Ireland. The palliation of delib- 
erate murder, under the circumstances of the crime 
in Phoenix Park, or of the shooting of CAREY, is an 
offense against society itself; and nothing more ef- 
fectually or reasonably chills sympathy for Irish suf- 
fering than the impression produced by professional 
Irish sympathizers that every form of atrocity is to be 
condoned and commended if committed by an Irish- 
man upon Englishmen, or upon Irishmen in defiance 
of English law. The President, in compliance with 
the request of the House of Representatives, instructed 
Mr. LOWELL to bring the subject of delay in the exe- 
cution of O'DONNELL to the attention of the British 
Government. Mr. LOWELL did so immediately, and 
the British Government replied, as every sensible man 
knew that it would reply, that all the representations 
for delay or mitigation of punishment had been care- 
fully examined and considered,.and that it did not feel 
itself justified in interfering with the course of law. 

Mr. Pryor’s interpretation of the conduct of the 
judge at the trial as indicative of a determination at 
all hazards to secure a verdict of guilty can not be 
verified, and his remark that if Mr. Low had ap- 
plied to Mr. GLADSTONE a respite would have been at 
once granted is merely his opinion. Mr. LOWELL un- 
derstands the duty of humanity and of an American 
representative quite as well as Mr. Pryor, and it is 
very fortunate for this country that the American 
Minister in England has worthier motives of action 
than the desire to propitiate the most ignorant and 
un-Amercian sympathy in his own country. The 
cause of Ireland has not been aid®d by the crime of 
O'DONNELL, nor by the crimes in the Phoenix Park, 
nor by the impertinent interference of our Govern- 
ment, nor by the speech of Mr. PARNELL upon re- 
ceiving the subscription. Mr. PARNELL’s vulgar abuse 
of officers of the government who are honestly en- 
deavoring to carry out the measures of a ministry 
friendly to Ireland, and his threat to give the Irish 
Parliamentary vote to any party with which it can 
make the best terms—without regard, of course, to the 
principles of the party—will gain respect neither for ‘ 





the speaker nor for his cause. 


— 

But there are signs which show that English states. 
men will pursue steadily the course of relief upon 
which they have entered, despite the taunts and 
threats of Irish leaders. No Englishman is more 
friendly to Ireland than Mr. Forster, and few Eng- 
lishmen have been more hated there. Nevertheless 
he advocates extending the proposed franchise bill to 
Ireland, which would increase its representation in 
Parliament. It is unfortunate for his country that 
Mr. PaRNELL’s methods of agitation do tiot produce 
a different impression from that of most of the Irish 
agitations, except that of GraTTan. However sor. 
rowful the situation, and however imperative the ne- 
cessity of relief, the agitation is always apparently 
maintained for the benefit of the agitators, not of the 
country. In the same way the Irish performances in 
Congress of Messrs. Ropinson, Cox, and HEWITT are 
humiliating to honorable and intelligent Americans. 
Whatever their real inspiration, they universal! y im- 
press the country as chiefly designed for effect upon 
the Irish-American vote. ‘If O'DONNELL,” said a 
wise observer, ‘‘had been an. American citizen of 
French or Bohemian birth, and had committed a cold- 
blooded murder, for which he had been lawfully tried 
and sentenced in Austria or Italy, Mr. Hewitt would 
not, in my judgment, have introduced a resolution of 
inquiry.” That, however, as we have said of Mr. 
PryOR, is but an opinion. But it is the opinion of a 
vast body of intelligent American citizens, and it only 
deepens their conviction that nothing would be more 
unwise and hazardous than to intrust the government 
to a party whose best members are capable of such 
conduct. An administration conducted with a view 
to pander to the Irish vote would readily involve this 
country in hostility with England; and that a Demo- 
cratic administration would not hesitate at such ser- 
vility the course of Mr. Hewitt shows. 





REPEAL OF THE FOUR YEARS’ LAW. 


No friend of reform in the civil service expects to 
see a recurrence of the Annus Mirabilis like last 
year. The reform bill was passed by Congress and 
in this State in obedience to a great popular demand, 
and the principle of reform having been thus embod- 
ied in law, the next steps will be more fragmentary 
and less imposing. But the work which was begun 
a year ago is progressing admirably. ‘The letters 
from Washington mention the great relief already 
found by members of Congress and by the incum- 
bents of official places. Members are not besieged by 
the old host of office-seekers, and the clerks in the 
departments do not fear removal to make room for 
fresher favorites of politicians. The Republicans in 
the Senate, however, have displaced one or two cler- 
ical officers apparently for no adequate reason. We 
do not refer to the Secretaryship, which was vacant, 
and which has been admirably filled by the appoint- 
ment of General McCook. But if the Chief Clerk 
and the Sergeant-at-arms were efficient. officers, there 
would seem to be no sounder reason for their dismiss- . 
al than for that of equally efficient non-political clerks 
and employés in the departments. Mr. SHERMAN’S 
remark that the Republicans were doing only what 
the Democrats had done was merely a declaration 
that both parties thought the victors entitled to the 
spoils. The party, not to say the cause, would have 
gained very much more by adherence to the spirit of 
the reform than it possibly can by the possession of 
the two or three places. 

In the State of New York Governor CLEVELAND 
has most cordially co-operated with the Commission, 
which has made the first classified list of State em- 
ployés, and prepared an admirable detailed scheme 
for carrying the law into effect on the 4th of Janu- 
ary. The real position of the new State officers will 
then be tested. They will have time to make a clean 
sweep before the law goes into effect, if they are so 
disposed. Their course will be watched with inter- 
est. Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has promulgated his 
scheme and appointed his examiners. Mayor Epson, 
of New York, has heartily approved the reform, and 
has proposed a scheme not essentially different from 
that in Brooklyn, and he awaits the response of the 
other city officers. His authority is so restricted by 
the charter that his position is very difficult. But 
Mr. Epson sees, as Mr. GRACE saw, that, under the 
present charter and with the spoils system, the ut- 
most extravagance and enormous frauds are almost 
unavoidable. What he can accomplish under the re- 
strictions of the charter and the exceptions of the law 
remains to be seen. But there is no reason to doubt 
his earnest intention to do all that is possible. These 
are all great results, and we hope to see Massachu- 
setts, at least, and other States, following the good 
example of New York, and adopting the reformed 
system. 2 

The specific work to which the various associations 
composing the National Civil Service Reform League 
will now devote themselves is the repeal of the four 
years’ acts. For this purpose they are preparing pe- 
titions which will be sent to Congress. The laws re- 
stricting to four years the terms of the commissions 
of the chief public officers who appoint the great body 
of clerks and employés tend to vacate the whole serv- 
ice every four years; also to retain incompetent per- 
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sons for that time, and to enable the appointing power 
to fill all the places at his pleasure bin aon chiens 
the odium of removal... It is agreed tha: object 
sought by the law—that is, greater responsibility and 







care—has not been = | while the la been 
the great act ph A system. _ 3 @ y 
inconsistent with the refo oe es ee ee 
ing by proved wity, and ining unrestricted 


power of removal, determines the term by the effi- 
ciency and integrity of the service. Under such a 
system nothing is more absurd than to turn everybody 
out periodically, however clearly their service may 
have demonstrated the public advantage of retaining 
them. If the theory of such a proceeding is the de- 
‘sirability of new brooms, it is evident that the practice 

is with good brooms. There can be no ambi- 
tion, no self-respect, no interest in improvement, 
among men who know that the most faithful and 
successful service can not save them from being 
dropped. To say that they may be re-appointed is 
idle, for they may not, and, in fact, usually have not 
been ‘re-appointed, while no folly is more exquisite 
than to prescribe a fixed term for a valuable employé 
without certain re-appointment, in which case the 
fixed term is absurd. It will be interesting to observe 
how the repeal of the four years’ law fares in a Dem- 
ocratic House. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
“God rest you, Eee 





Let nothing you d 

CHRISTMAS is a finer festival in the great city every year, 
and there is no prettier sight than the Christmas shops and 
the Christmas shopping. Fourteenth Street, from Broad- 
way to the Sixth Avenue, has been filled with a solid crowd 
from morning until night for a month, and the procession 
in Macy’s windows has indefinitely prolonged the Christ- 
mas delight of thousands of children. 

This is the season when the appeal of the Children’s Aid 
Society is most timely and most persuasive. It is one of 
the oldest and best of our societies of relief, and the names 
of Mr. Brack, the secretary, Mr. Booth, the president, and 
Mr. Cor, the treasurer, are the guarantee of the honesty 
‘and efficiency of its service. Its Christmas offers are well 
worthy the attention of those who are looking out to find 
suitable gifts for the holidays. 

One hundred dollars will send five homeless children to a 
home in the West. Sixty dollars will put shoes upon the 
bare feet of sixty children. The same amount will give a 
plain hot meal to a hundred children for a month. Or a 
hundred dollars will give a bountiful Christmas or New- 
Year's dinner to several hundred boys in a lodging-house. 
These are tempting offers, and the holiday air is sweet with 

' the old music, Whoso doeth it to the least of these doeth 
it to me, 





THE NIAGARA PARK. 


Ir appears from the statement of President ANDERSON, 
of Rochester University, who is one of the Niagara Falls 
Park Commissioners, that the Commission is now engaged 
in the preparation of its report to the Legislature. It will 
state the cost of the land which has been condemned, and 
ask for the necessary appropriation to complete the pur- 
chase and establish the park. 

The design does not contemplate elaborate treatment. 
It proposes to remove the unsightly structures which de- 
form and destroy the beauty of the scene, and to restore. 
so far as practicable the natural landscape, with simple 
walks, greensward, and trees. The present system of exor- 
bitant fees which practically excludes poor people from the 
grounds will be abolished, and the residents at the Falls, 
excepting those who profit by these fees, are very friendly to 
the proposed rescue of the sublime spectacle of the cata- 
ract from practical destraction. ; 

There ought, of course; to be no doubt of the passage of 
the appropriation which will be asked of the Legislature. 
There can not be the remotest suspicion of a job in any re- 
commendation which the Commission may make, and the 
people of the State will have reason to congratulate them- 
selves that a really great work, which will protect properly 
and forever the sublimest natural object in the common- 


wealth, will have been honorably and worthily accom- ° 


plished. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND EMERSON. 


Mr. MaTrHEW ARNOLD’s lecture upon EMERSON has 
aroused a great deal of feeling in Boston, and there has 
been much adverse criticism, which has sometimes taken 
the form of personal retort. But nothing is more evident 
than Mr. ARNOLD’s profound admiration and reverence for 
EMERSON, even if his estimate of his genius denies him the 
precise classification to which we have become accustomed. 
Mr. ARNOLD is certainly not the first to question whether 
EMERSON could be called a great philosophical writer, or, in 
the full sense, a great poet, and when he is unable to class 
him among great men of letters he gives the reason — 
which, however, seems to us quite insufficient. It is easy 
to understand Mr. ARNOLD’s point of view, but to deny to 
the author of Nature and the a place among the 
pr pce of literary art is like denying to Mitton the name 
of poet. 

But while Mr. ARNOLD makes critical distinctions and 


orably American,” and the “ most original 
ajuable” of our authors, is not to depreciate EMERSON. 
But how a critic can deny to an author of whom he says 
this the praise of a great prose writer it is difficult to un- 
derstand, unless he means that the American standard is 
very low, which is clearly not his intention. .. Would Mr. }. 
ARNOLD say of any of the masters whom he mentions— 


CicERO, PLaTo, SwiFT, VOLTAIRE—that they have a more 
vigorous command of language or a more exquisite percep- 
tion of its subtle force and significance than EMERSON? 
© Wily Of them iW literary expression iiore distinetly an 
art than With him, and in their works is there ear- 
‘Resthess or more spiritual insight than in bis? Other 
qualities which are not in EMERSON they doubtless have, 
bat is not an author who has these a great man of letters? 
All this, however, seems to us to be skirmishing mpens the 
surface. The whole spirit of the lecture, so far as be 
derived from a report, is plainly that of the sincerest im- 
pression of the essential greatness of EMERSON. . 
who are inclined to resent the tone of the critic in dealing 
with his subject, and who-are quick to credit any injurious 
story of an English visitor, may profitably ponder a little 
_story which Mr. HiGGinson tells in the Woman’s Journal, in 
an article regretting Mr. ARNOLD’s criticism. It was stated 
in the newspapers that when Mr. Emerson’s daughter told 
| Mr. ARNOLD that her father was sorry not to see him when 
in England, he answered, “ Yes, I was told that he wished 
to see me.” Insolent— Yes, but the fact was, as a lady 
who heard the remark told Mr. HiaGinson, that Mr. Ar- 
NOLD said, “ Yes, I was told that he did me the honor to 
wish to see me.” Nothing is easier than a perversion 
which entirely changes the significance of an answer. 





TURNING ON THE LIGHT. 


THE Tribune is doing a good service in exposing the dark 
ways of the Department of Public Works in the city of New 
York, and its details of statement and its figures make a 
case so imperative that mere denial will not avail. The 
personal reputation of the head of the department, a strong 
partisan, and one of the chiefs of the “ County” or “ Reform” 
Democracy, has been hitherto unassailed. But the charges 
marshalled by the Tribune day after day require a prompt, 
detailed, and clear explanation, which the Legislature will 
probably demand by ordering an investigation. 

The Tribune gives a glimpse into a corner of one of the 
city departments which naturally startles the easy-going 
citizen who supposed, when TWEED was exposed and pun- 
ished, in obedience to an “‘aprising of the people,” that mu- 
nicipal government was purified. He naturally wonders 
‘whether the taint now disclosed runs through the whole 
municipal system. 

The press can be a most efficient agent of reform if it 
does no more than tell the simple truth of the chaotic sys- 
tem of the government of this city. The system was con- 
trived by a gang of robbers to enable them to steal more 
conveniently from the city Treasury, and a thorough sur- 


‘| vey and statement of it as it is should show the Legisla- 


‘ture the necessity of radical reform of the whole system. 
This survey HARPER’s WEEKLY will immediately present 
in a manner which must command general attention, and 
which will be of especial service to the Legislature, and of 
the deepest interest to every good citizen. Those who have 
a hopeless feeling that the municipal snarl can not be un- 
ravelled, and that nothing can be done, will learn that care- 
fal and patient investigation, analysis, and comparison are 
equal to the task of showing just what a grotesque and 
intolerable system the municipal government is. 





THE OLD STORY. 


It will not escape public attention that two or three days 
after the passage of Mr. Hrwrrt’s resolution bringing to 
the attention of the President the case of the Irish murder- 
er O'DONNELL, and asking him to inquire whether he were 
a citizen of the United States, and if so whether the require- 
ments of the local law had been complied with in his trial, 
Mr. Horr, of Michigan, introduced a resolution, precisely 
similar in terms to that of Mr. Hewitt, in regard to the 
massacre of colored citizens at Danville, in Virginia. 

Mr. MORRISON, of Illinois, at once objected, saying that 
the President knew as much of the matter as the House. 
But does Mr. MORRISON suppose that the President did not 
know quite as much about the case of O'DONNELL as the 
House? Of does he suppose that anybody supposes that if 
there had been an Irish massacre in Danville, Mr. MORRISON 
would have objected to the consideration of the resolution ? 





PERSONAL. 


Arter playing Hamlet in Philadelphia, Mr. Hunry Irvine said 
to a reporter: “ Actors regard success in Hamlet as the blue rib- 
bon of the stage. You may therefore imagine that I am fore 
than delighted that the first time I played in America it 
was received with such spontaneous enthusiasm. Neither Miss 
Txrry nor I ever acted to a more fervid house.” 

—Monsignor Carpet, it seems, does not use direct means on all 
occasions. “Ouida,” who refers to him as “this most agreeable 


person,” testifies that she saw him at one of her garden 
parties, and lunched with once or twice afterward, “he never 
mentioned theology, and I never heard him preach.” 


—The conduct of the soldier under fire, 
Fors, is the grand test of true 
sult of assiduous moral and 


Mr, ARCHIBALD 


be a composed, alert, disciplined unit of a ity whole, whose 
The “Yank” philgeophically re- 


marked to General “You can’t expect all the cardinal 
virtues, uncle, for thirteen do! & month.” No, but you can get 
a good many of the simpler martial virtues for lead money. 


been accused of drunkenness at a recent execution. He answers 
the as follows: “It is not true that Iwas the worse for 
drink,. I got straight up out of bed, had no breakfast, and went 








| brilliant, 





ments of beauty, all the charm of the most delightful hospitality, 
can not alone advance a politician to the cabinet. Back of all ¢he 
attractions that may surround a public man must stand heavy 
masses.of voters, who can repay the administration for the favors 
bestowed their “ favorite son.” 

—P of three American statesmen appear in this number 
of this journal. General Anson G. McCoox, » member of the fam- 
ily of “ McCooxa,” is a brave soldier and a wise legislator. 
Senator , the new Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, has served several terms in the Legislature of his State, and 
is a shrewd and successful business man, with no pretensions to 
forensic oratory. The late Representative D. C. Hasxexi, of Kan- 
saa, was a quartermaster in the late war, a popular speaker, and an 
enligh student of the grave public questions of his day. 

—Private theatricals, according to an English essayist, have 
nearly lost their character of privacy. Even amateur companies 
consisting of ladies and gentlemen perform in public; society has 
become s' truck, and ladic3 and gentlemen are taking to the 

“We hope the rising taste for amateur acting will be kept 


fallin sensenate bounds, and that it will be « long time before 


the stage is inundated with tyros who, if ladies, could have done 
better anywhere else, and if men, should rather have taken to the 
forest or the prairie.” ; 

—Antuony Trotiore as Jutian Hawrtnorse saw him in 1879: 
A broad-shouldered, sturdy man of middle height, with a ruddy 
countenance, abd snow-white tempestuous beard and hair. He 
wore la rimmed spectacles, but his eyes were black and 
looked at his interlocutor with a certain genial fury 
of inspection, His voice was full-toned and powerful, though 
pleasant to the ear, and his words burst forth from beneath his 
white mustache with such an impetus of hearty breath that it 
seemed as if all opposing arguments must. be blown quite away. 
He was an exceedingly fine-looking old gentleman, and at the first 
glance you would have taken him to be some civilized and mod- 
ernized Squire Western, nourished with beef and ale, and roughly 
hewn out of the most robust and least refined variety of human 
cla 


othe London Standard on a recent biography of Grorcr Wasn- 
inaton: “The character of WasHincron was a very noble one, 
and his life may well be taken as an example by boys.” 

—That able and conspicuous member of the Giapstone cabinet, 
Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, caused much laughter and many cheers by clos- 
ing a public address on the present issue “ between the peers and 
the people, between the privileges of ile few and the rights of the 
many,” as follows: “I am inclined to hope, in the words of that 
beautiful Church litany which is read every Sunday, that all the 
nobility ‘may be endued with grace, wisdom, and understanding.’ ”’ 

— Almost all the Mormon converts made in Europe are Anglo- 
Scandinavians and Germans. The Latin races are uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to Mormonism, and not one French woman is to be 
found among the wives of Utah. 

—That fine old captain of a packet-ship, the late Eowarp Frnx, 
whose funeral took place & few days ago, was one of the few officers 
of the American merchant marine of forty years ago who had no 
bad habita. He did not even swear; and it was his daily practice 
when at home to read from the Book of Common Prayer in the 
—, of his family. With the exception of Captain W. W. 

L, of Brooklyn, he was the sole surviving commander of the 
line of packets that used to ply between this city and Havre. 

—Next year will be the hundredth anniversary ofthe old Volun- 
teer Fire Department of New York city, and it is proposed by sev- 
eral of the most distinguished members of that famous organiza- 
tion to celebrate the event with becoming honors. Every surviv- 
ing hose-carriage, or truck that once ran to the music of 
the boys will be brought into service again, and Broadway will see 
an old-fashioned firemen’s parade. 

—The death last week of an aged woman who for forty-six years 
had been a faithful servant in a New York family will remind some 
of our readers that in earlier days their household service was 
bard neafly satisfactory than at the present epoch of Celtic dom- 
the . 


—The Hon, Hamitton Fisn is the owner of Mr. E. D. Patuer’s 
full-length marble statue of a female savage, entitled “The Dawn 
of Christianity,” the woman bending reverently over a cross which 
she holds in her hand. Her nude back is modelled so classically 
that the late Mr. Epwarp Everert, on seeing it, told Mr. Fiss that 
it was “the finest thing of the kind in existence.” Mr. Fisa’s 
drawing-room has recently been handsomely decorated by Lovts C. 
Tivrany & Co, 

—Sir Witrar Lawson thinks that when electioneering is car- 
ried on in @ Way that appeals to men’s reason, and not to their 
passions and pockets, it is one of the best pursuits in which men 
Can ef a 
ee ae the relations of morality to religion, Professor 
A. A. Hopes, of Princeton, observes: “ We do not deny the exist- 
ence in this day of exceptionally lovely characters who are skep- 
tical—often most sadly so—to all religious truth, natural and re- 
vealed. We deny, however, that these prove that morality is inde- 
pendent of religion. Morality in them, as in all others, has its root 
in theology, and their cases are easily explainable on the scientific 
principles of heredity,.education, and environment.” 

—Dr. B, W. Ricarpson has been investigating the subject of 
felicity. He finds that felicity is not seated in the brain; in other 
words, that it is not a quality which a man can think hiraself into, 
or reason himself into. Rather, like the beating of the heart, it 
is a vital process going on independently of his volition. He can 
kill it, but he can not will himself into it. Moreover, of the two 
natures with which: man is endowed—the pure animal and the 
pure intellectual natures—felicity belongs to his animal nature. 
“ Felicity and misery are the signs of his still existing animal 
nature.” 

—The receipts at the Thédtre Francais, Paris, for the year 
1882-3 were $300,000, which shows a slight falling off; at the 
Grand ra-house they were 613,250, or $20,000 less than last 
year. The value of the scenery and appointments of the twenty- 
eight operas put on the stage was $950,000. The dramatic com- 
pany of the Théatre Francais consists of fifty-seven artists, of 
whom twenty-five are sociétaires and thirty-two pensionnaires, The 
play most frequently repeated was Le Rot s’ Amuse, which was seen 
forty-eight times. The government will give $160,000 to the Grand 
Opera the ensuing year, and $48,000 to the Théatre Frangais. 

—The difficulty that women encounter in obtaining remunera- 
tive employment may be illustrated by the following case. Last 
week an educated and refined woman, with the advantages of a 
good presence and a letter of recommendation from a Monsignor 
in the Catholic Church, succeeded, after much diligence, in getting 
the offer of a position as clerk behind a toy counter in a large 
fancy-goods store in this city, at a stipend of four dollars a week, 
the position to be retained only during the holidays. We are as- 
sured that this case is a typical one. " @ one reason why the 
outlook in this direction is so discouraging appears in the follow- 
ing incident: A young woman of seventeen, attractive but needy, 
obtained a situation as folder in a printing-office through the ex- 
ertion of a benevelent acquaintance. On-the first day she ap- 
peared at 9.30 o’clock, and earned a dollar. On the second day 
she appeared at 11.30 o'clock, and earned fifty cents. On the 
third day she did not at all. The kind-hearted person to 
whom she was indebted for this opportunity.of making an it 
living declares herself disinclined to do anything more fo?’ tlie ir- 
resolute and careless damsel, : 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—{ Continued.) 
THE CATASTROPHE COMES. 

Harry and I were thus left in sole possession of the field, and it 
became necessary that one or other of us should speak. He it 
was who broke the silence presently, in a steady though somewhat 
hoarse voice : 

“I suppose you believe that cock and bull story ?” 


“WHILE 





I glanced across the table at him, but his lowered eyes refused 
to mect mine. His face, colorless as usual, betrayed no emotion ; 
only the hand with which he was stroking his mustache trembled 
slightly. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I believe it.” 

* “ Nevertheless,” remarked Harry, “the evidence of a tipsy 
woman ought not to be eonsidered conclusive, and the story in 
itself seems rather far-fetched. Taking it for granted that I 
wished to stand in your shoes, you are asked to believe that, in- 
stead of profiting by your own readiness to help me, I fell back 
upon a very dubious sort of plot, which might have been discov- 
ered at any moment, and was sure to be discovered in the long- 
run, The thing does not sound probable.” 

“T don’t know that it matters much whether it is probable or 
improbable,” I said. “The question is whether it occurred.” 

“ Apparently there is no question about that in your mind. 
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AUGUSTUS P. MARTIN, MAYOR-ELECT OF BOSTON.—Pnor. ny Warrey.—(Sex Pacr 839.) 


Well, you are quite right. I have lost the game, and I don’t mind 
your seeing my hand. I did fully intend to do all that Paulina 
said. I thought that Lady Constance, who is fearfully hard up, 
and who, I believe, has a real weakness for you, might be induced 
to marry you under the rose, if I could persuade her that my fa- 
ther would certainly provide you with a sufficient income as soon 
as the marriage was an accomplished fact. I thought, too, that 
he would doa great deal to prevent that marriage, and that a will 
naming me as his heir would strike him in the light of a telling 
move. His obstinacy would probably prevent him from destroying 
it when once it was made. It was chance-work, of course; but it 
seemed just worth while to make the attempt, especially as I knew 
that you had strengthened your position by your ridiculons efforts 
to gain a pardon for me. As it happened, you know, I was not 
called upon to go on with the thing; but I still think that it 
might have succeeded.” 














MAUD HAD BEEN SPEAKING, I HAD BEEN LYING ON THE GROUND AT HER FEET, AND LOOKING UP INTO HER BEAUTIFUL FACE, WHICH WAS HALF 
‘TURNED AWAY FROM ME.” 
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The cool impudence of the man fairly astound- 
ed me, and deprived me, for the moment, of the 
use of my tongue. ; 

“Do you mean me to understand,” I exclaim- 
ed, indignantly, at last, “that all your protesta- 
tions of gratitude and affection, and I don’t know 
what else, were so many lies? Your preferring 
trickery to plain dealing I don’t so much wonder 
at, since it seems that you have an invincible love 
for that sort of thing; but I can’t for the life of 
me see why you should have made all that pre- 
tense of friendship.” 

“Well, if I hadn’t, I should have had no op- 
portunity of getting you and Lady Constance 
married, you know,” answered Harry, with per- 
fect composure. 

I was half inclined to walk round the table 
and give him the thrashing he deserved; but I 
perceived that, under ali the circumstances, such 
a- course was scarcely practicable ; so I content- 
ed myself with saying: “You are far and away 
the greatest scoundrel I ever saw or heard of.” 

Harry laughed a little. “Quite so,” he said. 
“And afterward? I told you, when we first 
met, that I was a scoundrel. By-the-way, what 
Paulina said about my going to Germany on pur- 
pose to look you up was nonsense. It is true 
that I knew you were at Franzenshohe, and, having 
to go there upon business of my own, I thought 
it might be as well to make your acquaintance, 
with a view to getting a rather larger allowance 
out of my father, if it could be managed. I had 
no idea of supplanting you at that time. Come, 
Charley,” he added, in a slightly altered tone, “I 
am not altogether as black, nor as good an actor, 
as I have made myself out. I did feel grateful 
to you for taking me up; I was even grateful to 
you for asking my father to throw you over and 
put me in your place—though, between our- 
selves, that was rather a cheap piece of gener- 
osity ; for you can’t have been quite so simple as 
to suppose that he would take you at your word. 
Still, I give you credit fora certain degree of sin- 
cerity, And from the first I always had, and 
I have still, a real liking for you.” 

“ And yet,” I remarked, “ you would have mar- 
ried me to Lady Constance to serve your own 
ends, although you knew you would be condemn- 
ing us to what you, at all events, would consider 
a life of poverty and misery.” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. “I assure you 
I deplored the necessity,” answered he. 

“T wonder what the General is about ?” I sigh- 
ed, after a long silence. 

** Dear me! don’t you know” said Harry. “ He 
is closeted with my father somewhere, holding a 
council of war, and urging the expediency of 
prompt and vigorous action: He will come in 
here presently, you'll see, to tell me that the up- 
express leaves at 11.15 to-morrow morning. I 
only trust he won’t add that my allowance is to 
be reduced ; but I have my fears.” 

It was past ten o'clock when the General came 
in, with a grave and rather perturbed face. 

‘““My brother has sent me to make a proposi- 
tion to you,” he said to Harry. “I don’t approve 
of it myself, but I can’t get him to see the matter 
as I do, and I am to lay his suggestion before you. 
] suppose you will be prepared to hear that he 
has given up all idea of leaving Thirlby to 
vou ?” 

Harry nodded. 

* And also that he thinks it would be for ev- 
erybody’s comfort that you should leave as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Harry. “It only remains 
for us to take ourselves off the first thing in the 
morning, and never be heard of again.” 

“T should say so,” agreed the General. “To 
my mind. that would be beyond all comparison 
the most satisfactory wind-up of the business. 
But Bernard, unfortunately, holds a rather dif- 
ferent opinion. He doesn’t consider himself 
justified in visiting the sins of the father upon 
the child; therefore he proposes, with your con- 
sent, to adopt the child; but only upon the dis- 
tinct understanding that you resign all rights, 
present and future, over him, and that he be- 
comes, as it were, my brother’s son instead of 
yours.” 

“ And suppose I decline this offer ?” said Harry. 

“Well, if you decline,” answered the General, 
brightening visibly, “the property goes to Char- 
ley; and though the boy might come down here 
upon a visit every now and then, he would in- 
herit nothing at my brother’s death beyond the 
reversion of the sum which you have to expect. 
This appears to me to be in every way the most 
proper and suitable arrangement.” 

“ Ah!” said Harry ; “ but, you see, I don't think 
I shall decline. If I agree to this, may I ask 
whether Jimmy would be allowed to come and 
eee me, and if so, how often in the year?” 

“He would not be allowed to see you at all,” 
replied the General, curtly. “In fact, from the 
moment that you signed the agreement, you and 
his mother would cease to exist so far as he was 
concerned.” ‘ 

Harry flushed slightly. ‘ Hard terms !—dev- 
ilish hard terms!” he muttered. 

“T dare say. I am not called upon to give an 
opinion as to that. You must judge for your- 
self whether you are entitled to expect easy 
terms, and also whether it would be for your 
son’s advantage or not to be removed from his 
parents. There’s the offer—you can take it or 
leave it.” 

Harry pushed back his chair, sprang to his 
feet, and began pacing up and down the room 
with quick, irregular steps. Presently he paused 
beside the table, his face convulsed by a curious 
smile, “It’s a refined revenge !” said he. 

“ Notat all,” returned the General ; “ it’s an at- 
tempt to do justice, which you are not bound to 
take advantage of. Though I imagine that you 
will,” he added, with a sigh. 

“ Damn it all, sir!” broke out Harry, fiercely, 
“do you suppose that, because I am this, that, 
and t’other, I have ceased to be a human being ? 





Does a man become blind when he loses his 
hearing, or deaf when he loses his sight ?” 

“ All this is quite beside the mark,” answered 
the General, coldly, though he looked a little 
shamefaced, I thought. ‘It was my brother's 
wish that I should: put the two alternatives be- 
fore you, and I have done so. All I have to add 
is that there can be no compromise.” 

“Then tell him that I accept his infernal of- 
fer!” cried Harry. ‘“ He knows, and so do you, 
that I can’t refuse. The boy is all I have to care 
for in the world, and I care for him enough to 
let him go. His mother will be glad to get rid 
of him, and he’ll soon forget us both, I dare say. 
I am sorry for Charley, who is left out in the 
cold, but Iam a great deal more sorry for myself. 
However, there’s not much good in talking. Go 
and tell him that I accept.” 

The General bowed. “I have drawn up a draft 
agreement for your signature,” he said. ‘ Per- 
haps you will come with me into the study and 
put your name to it. Ifa more formal document 
is required, the lawyers will see to that in a day 
or two; though I doubt whether any legal contract 
could be made in such a matter.” 

“Thank you; I'll sign here,” answered Harry. 
“T don’t want to see my father any more as long 
as I live.” 

The General bowed again. “There is no neces- 
sity for your meeting that I am aware of,” he said. 
“T will go and fetch the paper.” 

“T wish to God I had never come near this 
cursed place!” exclaimed Harry, as soon as he 
was gone. “ You may say that it serves me right, 
and perhaps it does; but that’s cold comfort.” 

The General came back, bearing a half-sheet 
of foolscap and a pen, which he handed te Harry. 
“T am to tell you,” said he, “that you can take 
a couple of days for consideration, if you choose.” 

Harry seized the pen and scrawled his name 
at the foot of the agreement, without deigning 
to reply. Then he tossed the paper over to the 
General, saying: “There! When you give that 
to my father you may tell him that he can draw 
comparisons between me and himself at his lei- 
sure. We have both of us discarded an only son ; 
but he kicked his out-of-doors because he hated 
him, whereas I have renounced mine because I 
love him. Sounds odd, doesn’t it ?—considering 
what a very good and virtuous man he is, and 
what an unmitigated ruffian I am. Perhaps his 
books of philosophy may help him to solve the 
problem.” 

The General, who had assumed a demeanor of 
cold inflexibility, only replied, “I am not here to 
undertake my brother’s defense; but I think you 
are forgetting that you gave him very good rea- 
sons for drumming you out in the first instance, 
and that, since you have been here this time, vou 
have lost no opportunity of convincing him that 
he was right.” 

“ Right ?—oh, to be sure he was right,” return- 
ed Harry, with a laugh. “He has always been 
right; and that, I suppose, is why he finds it dif- 
ficult to make the smallest allowance for people 
who are occasionally wrong. He is quite right, 
for instance, in removing an innocent child from 
the contagion of bad example. And yet, such is 
my ingratitude and perversity that, so far from 
admiring him for this last performance of his, I 
consider it to be, upon the whole, about the most 
cold-blooded piece of malignity I ever heard of.” 

And, without bidding either of us good-night, 
Harry turned on his heel and left the room. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
MY UNCLE WISHES ME GOOD LUCK. 


Att my life I have been, in a humble sort of 
way, an observer of human character, and have 
taken such opportunities as have come to me of 
noticing its various developments under various 
conditions ; but I have never been carried far 
enough by love of this kind of study to enjoy the 
spectacle of misery or disgrace. When, there- 
fore, I woke up on the morning that was to wit- 
ness the expulsion of Harry and Paulina from 
Thirlby, I became seized with a longing to run 
away so irresistible that I stole down the back 
stairs, requisitioned some bread and cheese which 
I found in the kitchen, and was half-way across 
the park, with my rod and fishing-basket, before 
I had time to reason with myself as to the pro- 
priety of such a line of conduct. 

I spent what, under any other circumstances, 
would have been a very pleasant morning, and 
did not make for home in until after two 
o'clock, thus avoiding lun , as well as the 
distressing scene which I felt sure must have 
preceded that meal. As I was crossing the park, 
the General, walking briskly and swinging his 
stick, overtook me. 

“ Well, Charley,” said he, somewhat anxiously, 
“is it allover? Our friends off and away, eh?” 

“That is the very question,” I answered, “ that 
I was going to put to you. I haven’t seen «# soul, 
except Bunce, to-day. The truth is that I funked 
it, and bolted before breakfast.” 

“ There are two of us, then,” observed the Gen- 
eral, laughing. “ While I was dressing I thought 
to myself that my presence wouldn’t be required, 
and I didn’t h want to see that unfortunate 
chap say good-by to his son, you know ; so I just 
walked over to have a chat with Dennison, and I 
have been at the Rectory ever since. I think it 
was rather shabby of you to slink away like that, 
Charley ; I expected to hear from you how it all 
went off.” 

“ And I expected to hear the same thing from 
you,” retorted I; “so it’s even.” 

I suppose we were both rather ashamed of our- 
selves, for we continued to exchange reproach 


having ruined her husband, offering to go away 
without him, and displaying a lamentable want 
of reticence before’the servants. It had been 
thought better not to let Jimmy know that he 
would see his parents no more, and he had sub- 
mitted to the parting with the utmost philosophy. 

“It’s an awful responsibility to have taken,” 
concluded Mrs. Farquhar, sobbing, “and I can 
but pray that Bernard may not be called upon to 
give an account of it at the lastday. I wash my 
hands of it—I've done my best—but, eh! he’s a 
headstrong man !” 

There was some comfort in hearing Mrs. Far- 
quhar making an accusation which she assuredly 
would not have phrased in that way a few days 
before. Her manner, even more than her words, 
showed she had at last discovered my uncle to be 
a somewhat different person from what she had 
hitherto imagined, and there seemed ground for 
hope that she might entertain a salutary awe of 
him for the future. I left her appealing to the 
General to say whether events like these were 
not calculated to bring her gray hairs down with 
sorrow to the grave, and betook myself to the 
study, which my uncle’s voice, in answer to my 
knock, at once bade me enter. 

His face lighted up when he saw me. “ Ah, 
Charley,” he said, “I have been waiting a long 
time for you. Come and sit down here; I owe 
you an explanation.” 

I took a chair beside him, as he asked me, but 
assured him that he owed me nothing. 

“Yet,” he said, with a smile, “I don’t think 
you would be satisfied if I kept silence.” 

“Not if you kept silence about it all,” I con- 
fessed; “but I thought you meant that some- 
thing ought to be said about my not inheriting 
the property.” 

“Well,soIdo. Something must be said about 
that, undoubtedly.” 

“ Not very much, then, We agreed upon that 
point long ago; and I am sure you have done the 
right thing in adopting Jimmy. Very likely you 
have done the right thing all through; but I 
can’t help feeling a little uneasy about it, some- 
how.” 

“In what sense?” 

“Only that one doesn’t like to think of a father 
and child being separated forever. Upon the 
face of it, it does seem rather cruel.” 

“The necessity, no doubt, is cruel,’ answered 
my uncle, gravely; “ but it does not appear to me 
that I, as the instrument of necessity, am any 
more cruel than the surgeon who cuts off a dis- 
eased limb. Of course it would have been easier 
and pleasanter not to perform the operation. 1 
don’t forget that, such as Harry is, I am in a 
great measure responsible for him. If I had, 
only myself to think about, I should have no 
business to drive him away because he is what 
he is, or because he has a wife who drinks. But 
T am not to make fresh mistakes by way of aton- 
ing for old ones which can never be repaired 
now. For the boy’s own sake, as well as for the 
sake of our name and of those whe bore it be- 
fore me, I am bound to do all in my power to 
bring him up as a gentleman and a man of honor ; 
and I ask you, would the example of his father 
and mother be likely to do him good ?” 

“Do you think it would really do him so very 
much harm?” I said; for my uncle’s deliberate 
utterances had by no means convinced me. 

“T don’t feel the smallest doubt about it,” he 
answered ; “ you can’t touch pitch and escape de- 
filement. Very likely, if I were to allow the boy 
to go to his parents for a week or two every now 
and then, they would be upon their good behavior 
before him ; they would try to avoid scandals and 
to live decently, or seem to live decently, while he 
was with them. But one of them, at least, could 
never change his nature; and I don’t see how it 
would be possible for a growing lad to associate 
with him and not be the worse for it. Of course,” 
he added, after a pause, “ there are hosts of ob- 
vious objections to the plan that I have decided 


upon; but I have come to the conclusion that~ 


there could be worse objections to any other plan 
that could have been devised.” 

““What do you mean to say to Jimmy himself 
about it ?”’ I inquired. 

“That is a great difficulty, I allow. Happily, 
children have short memories, and are soon con- 
soled. My hope is that he will like his new life 
well enough to accept it without many questions. 
As he grows older he will naturally wish for more 
information, and then he will have to be told the 
truth.” 

“Quite so; and then—unless he grows up very 
unlike other mortals—he will take his father’s 
part.” 

“T dare say he may. When he is grown up 
there will be no objection to his meeting his fa- 
ther; only, as 1 shall take care that he will be 
able to do little or nothing for his father, in a 
pte ng sense, either before or after my death, 

think we may fairly doubt whether his advances 
will be responded to.” 

“What an awfully bad opinion you have of 
Harry !” I exclaimed. 

“Have you a good opinion of him »” 

“No; but let us give the devil his due. I think 
he is fond of Jimmy. He has shown it by giving 
the boy up; because, as you say, he can never get 
any personal profit out of the arra nt.” 

My uncle looked troubled, and si “That 
is true,” he answered. “It is a bad business. 
All I can say is that compromises would only 
have turned it into a worse one. And although 
I don’t want to evade the responsibility of having 
suggested the present solution, I may remind you 
that Harry agreed to it of his own free-will. Had 
he chosen otherwise, I should have been better 





until we reached the house, where Mrs. Farquhar 


gave us a tearful and confused account of what. 


had occurred. It seemed that Harry had behaved 
very well, but that Paulina, whose wrath of the 
previous evening had completely evaporated, had 
made a dreadful disturbance, accusing herself of 








Pp d. We might then have had Jimmy down 
here a8 much as possible, and among us, I think, 
we might bave made something of him. Only, in 
that case, I should not have ventured to run the 
tisk of making him my heir.” 

After this was a rather long pause, dur- 
ing which my uncle fidgeted with the books and 








pe that were lying on the table before him. 
knew what he was thinking about, and that he 
.was waiting for me to open the subject which 
was uppermost in both our minds ; but I was ex. 
tremely reluctant to say the first word, and it was 
only when I saw that he would not speak at all 
unless I did, that 1 began : . 

“ Was what Paulina said last night trae—that 
Harry wrote to you about me and Lady Constance 
Milner ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered my uncle. “He wrote 
anonymously to begin with, and afterward he was 
careful that full reports of your proceedings should 
reach me through my mother. The whole thing 
was sufficiently silly and contemptible, and I need 
hardly say that I saw through it from the first. 
The result of it, however, he added, smiling, “is 
that I could give a tolerably accurate account of 
your relations with this lady from the time that 
George Warren first wrote to me about her up to. 
a recent date.” 

“Why have you never said anything to me %” 
I asked. 

“I thought perhaps you would say something 
to me,” answered my uncle. 

I confessed that I had been ashamed to speak. 
I said, “I knew what you must think of me. I 
told you, before I went abroad, that I should nev- 
er change, and then, almost immediately, I did 
change. Oue doesn’t like to acknowledge one’s 
self a weather-cock.” 

“T fancy that most men would have to make 
that acknowledgment, if we lived in a Palace of 


Truth,” observed my uncle. “If there had been 


an engagement between you and Miss Maud, the 
case would have been altogether different ; but as 
there was none, I don’t see that you have any very 
serious sin to reproach yourself with. What I 
should like to know, if you don’t object to telling 
me, is whether you have chosen finally now.” 

“T am not sure,” I answered, emboldened into 
saying aloud what I had hitherto hardly ventured 
to say to myself. ‘“ When I am away from her I 
sometimes think that it has been all a mistake ; 
but as soon as I see her again I feel as if I had 
no will of my own, and must do whatever she 
tells me. It seems like awful bosh, I know,” I 
continued, shamefacedly ; “ but I can’t help think- 
ing that she has some way of mesmerizing me.” 

“That sounds very uncomfortable,” remarked 
my uncle. ‘Do you suppose that she has any 
—affection for you, or is she only amusing her- 
self with these mesmeric performances ?” 

I replied that I hadn’t the slightest idea. I did 
not believe that she was merely amusing herself ; 
but, on the other hand, I could not say that I had 
any reason to suspect her of being in love with 
me. ‘ However, it all signifies very little now,” 
I concluded, “ because she will certainly decline 
to marry me when she hears that I am not to 
have Thirlby.” 

“H’m!—if you are quite sure of that, Charley, 
I should strongly recommend you not to see her 
again,” said my uncle. ‘“ From what you tell me, 
I doubt whether either of you will be broken- 
hearted.” 

I explained that this course, however advisable 
in the abstract, could not be adopted by me, as I 
had already promised to meet Lady Constance 
shortly in Yorkshire. “It will be our last meet- 
ing, most likely,” I added, sadly. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
I MAKE A DISCOVERY. 


Wuen I left my uncle’s study it was already 
past four o’clock, and I had not forgotten my 
appointment to meet Maud at five. I strolled 
down toward the place agreed upon, wondering 
what my uncle would think if he knew whither 
I was bound, and wondering still more what 
Maud would say to me. She would, of course, 
have heard the news from the General, and per- 
haps she might not now think it necessary to 
meet me at all. As a foreboding of this possi- 
bility crossed my mind, I became aware that I 
should be very much disappointed if it were ful- 
filled. 

I made instinctively for the spot where Maud 
and I had parted two years before, and which I 
had never revisited until now. Everything was 
startlingly unchanged. There was the old punt, 
rotting away slowly in its old position; the 
osiers had not been thinned, nor the reeds 
meddled with; I could even hear the ducks hard 
by in the decoy which Bunce and I had con- 
structed together so long ago. And while I stood 
gazing at the far-away opposite shore, and think- 
ing that I would give ten years of my life to ob- 
literate the last two and start afresh, I heard a 
rustle behind me, and turning round, saw the 
figure that had been wanting to render the resur- 
rection of the dead past complete. 

Maud had not mentioned any particular part 
of the water-side as being the scene of her even- 
ing walks, as this was a spot somewhat difficult 
to reach at times; yet I had felt sure that it was 
here that we should meet; and now she was 
standing at my elbow, looking at me with grave, 
sorrowful eyes. 

I couldn’t help it—I knew it was wrong—but, 
as I held her hand, I murmured, “ Do you remem- 
ber?” 

She nodded. ‘Have you been here since?” 
she asked. 

“Never. And you?” 7 

“No; this is the first time. How unaltered it 
all is!” 

“Yes,” said I, sadly; “nothing is changed, 
except—” : 

“Except everything,” she interrupted, hastily. 
“Suppose we go somewhere else.” 

She turned as she spoke, and brushing through 
the reeds and undergrowth, made her way into 
the thick of the woods, I following her. After a 
time we eame to the fallen trunk of a tree, upon 
which she seated herself, remarking : 

“So it is all over and settled! Ihad prepared . 
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a great many very sensible things to say to you; 
but they will have to remain unsaid. There is 
nothing to be done now but to make the best 
of it.” 

“You don’t look pleased,” I observed. 

“ As far as I can make out, nobody is pleased,” 
she returned. “General Le Marchant is not; he 
says his brother is not; Mrs. Farquhar, it appears, 
is in the depths of woe; and as for your cousin 
and his wife, one can imagine what their feelings 
are likely to be. Really, I don’t know who is 
pleased—unless you have the perversity to tell 
me that you are.” 

“TI am a good deal better pleased than I was 
yesterday afternoon, anyhow,” said I. “TI little 

. thought then that we should have taken a final 
leave of Harry and Paulina within twenty-four 
hours. And I believe, upon the whole, I am glad 
that Jimmy is to take up his abode here. He 
will be a companion for my uncle, and I dare say 

- he won’t miss his father very much. One can’t 

wish that he should.” 

“ His father,” observed Maud, “ appears to have 
got his deserts ; and now that he has been kicked 
off into space, one may allow one’s self to feel a 
little sorry for him, perhaps. Only I wish he had 


seen fit to take his child with him. General Le | 


Marchant says they would have been quite com- 
fortably off, and he thinks your uncle was a good 
deal taken aback when his offer was accepted, 
However, the thing is done now, and can’t be un- 
done.” 

“T, for one, have no wish to undo it.” 

“That is nonsense, Charley !” exclaimed Maud, 
drawing her brows together. ‘One may bear 
misfortunes, and put a good face upon them ; but 
I never yet heard of anybody who said he liked 
them.” 

I submitted that it was not always so easy to 
tell what were and what were not misfortunes. 

“T can’t see much difficulty in the present in- 
stance,” Maud declared ; “and though you won’t 
say that you are disgusted, I haven’t the slightest 
objection to acknowledge that I am. All this 
long time I have watched Mrs. Farquhar busily 
building up her plot, bit by bit, dropping little 
doses of calumny here and there, sighing over vou 
as a reprobate, and letting fall mysterious hints 
about ‘ poor dear Bernard,’ and ‘ poor dear Harry,’ 
and the obstinacy of the one and the wrongs and 
repentance of the other; and I have consoled my- 
self by thinking that the truth would certainly 
come out one of these fine days. Now the truth 
has come out at last, and after all the wrong side 
wins! One can’t blame anybody either, which 
adds to the bitterness of one’s disappointment.” 
She ceased for a moment, and then resumed: 
“My regrets are chiefly mercenary, and if you 
don’t share them, so much the better. But you 
told me in Londen that your engagement to Lady 
Constance Milner would be broken off if you were 
disinherited, and surely you will allow that to be 
a misfortune.” 

While Maud had been speaking I had been 
lying on the ground at her feet, and looking up 
into her beautiful face, which was half turned 
away from me. I heard what she said, but I paid 
little attention to it; for, as I lay there listening 
to her, I was recalling the regretful expression I 
had seen in her eyes at the moment of our meet- 
ing; I was thinking, as I had often thought be- 
fore, of George Warren’s prophetic words, and I 
was admitting to myself for the first time that 
they were true. A pale glimmer of sunshine 
escaped from the clouds, and penetrated through 
the thick foliage overhead: it seemed to me like 
a presage of brighter things. All that had hap- 
pened m the past two years appeared on a sud-. 
den to have had no actual existence. I awoke 

from my long dream, and knew that in truth I 
had never ceased to love Maud at all. 

From the mingled pleasure and pain of this 
swift discovery I was roused by the sound of 
Lady Constance Milner’s name, and I said, slow- 
ly: “Iam not engaged to Lady Constance; but 
if I were, I should think it anything but a mis- 
fortune that the engagement would now have to 
come to an end.” : 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed Maud, rath- 
er impatiently. : 

“Exactly what I say,” I replied. “I have 
come to my senses, that’s all. One afternoon— 
it was among the ruins of an old Greek theatre 
in Sicily—I lost my head, and I thought I had 
lost my heart too. Ever since then I have been 
nursing that delusion; it has required a good 
deal of nursing at times, but at last Iam quit 
of it. I know now that I have never really been 
in love with Lady Constance.” | 

Maud shifted her position a little, so as to face 
me. “And pray when did you find this out?” 
she asked. 

“* About five minutes ago, I think,” answered I. 

She either did not understand me or did not 
choose to do so. She rose from the log upon 
which she had been seated, stood for an instant, 
looking away from me, and then— 

“You will think differently after you have 
seen her again, perhaps,” she said. ‘Shall we 
walk on? I can’t stay out late this evening.” 

We passed through the trees in single file, 
neither of us speaking for some little time ; but 
at length Maud stopped, and faced about abruptly. 


“I wish you wouldn’t talk as you have taken. 


to doing lately,” she said. “You are not a bit 
like what you used to be. You seem anxious to 
make me believe that you don’t care a straw 
about anything.” 

That was not quite the cffect that I had in- 
tended to produce ; but I only answered, “I don’t 
care very much about having lost Thirlby, I con- 
fess ; and, after what I said just now, you must 
see that I can’t care very much about the conse- 
quences of my having lost it either.” 

“You had no business to say what you did just 
now,” she returned. 

“ But if it was true?” 


“ But it is,” I persisted. 

“Then,” said she, dryly, “I don’t envy you the 
duty of telling Lady Constance the truth.” 

“T don’t think I shall be called upon to tell 


her anything beyond the fact of Jimmy’s pro- 
motion,” I said. “That will be quite conclu- 
sive.” 


“ And yet,” remarked Maud, thoughtfully,“ she 
must care a good deal for you, or she would not 
have thought of marrying you upon the strength 
of your expectations. What if she were to say 
that she was willing to take you as you are?” 
“She won’t.” 

“ But supposing that she did ¥” 

“Well, in such a case,” I replied, “I don’t 
think I could draw back. I don’t think I could 
tell her that I found I had made a mistake. No! 
I should have to go on with it then, and forever 
hold my peace.” : 

“Come!” cried Maud, “I am glad to hear you 
say that. That is the first satisfactory thing that 
you have said this afternoon. And do you know, 
I should not be very much surprised if she did 
consent to marry you, in spite of all your pov- 
erty.” 

“You don’t .know Lady Constance,” I said. 
“She will never consent to marry a poor man. 
If she is in one of her softer moods, she will per- 
haps express some regret; but she will certainly 
send me about my business. And so, you see,” I 
added, “the misfortune you were speaking of 
may turn out to be no misfortune after all.” 
Maud walked on without replying. As soon 
as we had emerged from the wood, and I could 
step up to her side, I asked her why she should 
wish me to marry a woman whom I did not 
love. 

“T never said that I wished that,” she answer- 
ed; “I was only glad to hear that you recognized 
some sort of obligation in the matter. If you 
change about in the way that you say you do, it 
is no fault of yours, perhaps—I suppose you can’t 
help it—but I think you ought to understand 
that everybody is not like that. Now I must say 
good-by, for I promised to go and see one or two 
poor people before dinner.” 

Had her words a double meaning? If they 
had, I could well afford to put up with a rebuke 
which my conscience told me was not undeserved. 
Her manner was decidedly colder than it had 
been at the beginning of our interview; but I 
was not surprised at that, nor was I discour- 
aged. I watched her out of sight, and then 
walked homeward with a light heart, for I 
thought to myself, ‘Come what may, I have at 
least found my liberty again.” 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 





CHRISTMAS—THE CRY OF THE 
OUTCAST. 

Curistmas, Thanksgiving, and New-Year’s Day 
are peculiarly the seasons of charity. It is then 
that those give who never gave before, and those 
who have never ceased to give redouble their ben- 
efactions. All over the world the close of the 
old year, the opening of the new, seem to have 
had a softening and refining influence, and made 
men more thoughtful for each other. Then, at 
least, they have learned “the luxury of doing 
good,” and have forgotten to be wholly selfish. 
In the Roman world the Saturnalia seemed to 
bring back the age of peace and human equality, 
and the sportule of the Roman clients were never 
so well filled as in the chill months of winter. 
In China at New-Year’s Day every one gives gifts 
and kind words, and the poor are not forgotten. 
Christmas over Europe and America comes bear- 
ing the same lesson of -will. Never were 
the. gifts of charity more abundant than now, 
and in all the great capitals of Christendom the 
sums given to the poor grow annually in a larger 
ratio than the population. No one can look over 
the long list of New York charities without feel- 
ing a happy consciousness that selfishness is yield- 
ing to the higher impulses of freedom. 

Yet never were the wants of the poor greater 
over all Christendom, never was there more need 
of intelligent labor for those who can not help 
themselves. In a recent pamphlet in London, 
“The Outcry of the Outcast,” we are shown the 
fearful want, the untold wretchedness and crime, 
that haunt the poor quarters of the richest city 
of the world. The London newspapers and two 
or three political leaders have taken up the mel- 
ancholy theme. They admit that civilization has 
retreated from many parts of London, and that 
vice and misery are the leading traits of a large 
section of its population. The homes of its peo- 
ple are often worse than those of savages; the 
training of its children is often more brutal and 
dangerous than that of the wildest tenant of an 
African village; the family life of thousands of 
its population is below that of the brute; misery, 
disease, vice, crime, haunt the uncleanly homes of 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants ; a hope- 
less future opens upon countless lives. And the 
condition of London represents that of all great 
cities. Paris, Naples, and Vieuna are even worse 
off. Berlin and Liverpool are centres of remorse- 
less want, If we cross the ocean, we find that 
the spectre of human misery haunts us still. Our 
finest cities, Boston and Philadelphia, Chicago or 
New York, still echo the “ outery of the outcast.” 
Our freedom, our boundless charity, have failed 
to shield us from these scenes of hopeless woe. 

It is something, at least, that we have begun to 
see our danger. It is time that we prepare to 
ward off from the New World the spectre that 
appears so terrible in the Old. In London and 
Paris the evil is partly attributed to overcrowd- 
ing. The Paris municipality proposes to throw 
down its'walls and extend the space allotted to 
the homes of the working classes. In London, 
philanthropists, almost in the presence 
of so much of human degradation, are still look- 
ing for its removal in better houses and a gener- 





“Tt can not be true,” replied Maud, with a 
touch of anger. : 


philanthropy, and every form of active benevo- 

lence have in all past ages failed wholly to ex- 

tirpate human want. Charity in the Middle Ages 

produced only a general beggary. Charity in the 

time of Sir Thomas More was only a cloak for 

clerical selfishness. His Utopia is a bitter satire 

on the cruelty of priests and kings. Charity in 

the opening of the century had left Europe a land 

of misery. Charity, boundless as it is in London 

and New York, has failed to reach its aim ; men,- 
women, children, still perish of want in cities that 
boast of their wealth and splendor. 

The problem is an unsolved one. _Is it not left 
for us to solve? There is no doubt that charity 
fails of its aim because it is never judiciously or- 
ganized and directed. Sectarian, philanthropic, 
and almost every other form of alms-giving is 
pursued in a costly, careless way; the expenses 
of collection and distribution sometimes consume 
the income, as is often the case in London; or 
the great number of small charitable institutions 
impede and clash with each other, as in New York. 
It is plain that charity wants a definite organiza- 
tion and a clear aim. It must provide improved 
homes, free air, a pure moral influence, for those 
it would aid; it must possess a government as 
wide as the nation itself, or at least the city it 
would benefit. Can we.not have a ‘‘Society of 
the Public Good” —a league of the charitable in 
every city, from ocean to ocean, to discuss, deter- 
mine, and carry out with energy the plans it may 
approve of ? In this way New York would unite 
with New Orleans, Boston with San Francisco, 
and a higher aim be given to the people. 

In the hundredth year of our freedom we seem 
pledged to such a scheme. It was the promise 
of our forefathers that the crimes and want of 
the Old World should be banished froin the New. 
The promise is not fulfilled. It is in part our 
fault. Let us listen on this glad anniversary sea- 
son to the “outcry of the outeast,” and bring all 
our intelligence to their relief. 

Evaene Lawrence. 





THE BELLS OF TRINITY. 


Tue bells of Trinity ring out, 
And far and wide their music ring; 
Above the noise and tramp and shout, 
Between the earth and heavens they ring. ° 
A moment stay 
Upon your way, 
And hear thei say: 
“Chime, happy bells, all strife above— 
Chime, chime, ‘ The Bread of Life is Love.’” 


The bells of Trinity ring out 
Like tongues of angels, glad and strong; 
The hammer’s beat, the workman’s shout, 
Their wondrous harmonies prolong. 
A moment stay : 
Upon your way, 5 
And hear them say: 
“ Brave hearts, true hearts, no duty shirk ; 
Labor: ‘ The Salt of Life is Work.” 


The bells of Trinity ring glad, 
Ring happily o’er joy and grief, 
And hearts with dark despairing sad 
Find in their chime some sweet relief. 
“Hope on,” they say; 
“The dawning day 
Drives clouds away. 
If faint and thirsty in the strife, 
Then Hope, for Hope's the Stream of Life.” 


The bells of Trinity ring clear 
Above the sounds of trade and gain; 
And weak souls, halting in -their fear, 
Perchance may hear this bolder strain: 
“Flee not from grief ; 
Time brings relief— 
The watch is brief. 
Hold on; be patient: in the strife, 
For Patience is the Strength of Life.” 


The bells of Trinity ring sweet. 
Ah! gentle soul, if you draw near, 
Perchance may drop into the street 
Some tones so musical and clear 
That day by day 
Upon your way 
Your* soul shall say, 
“T know, though I be true and strong, 
The Sweetness of my Life is Song.” 


The bells of Trinity ring high, 
Ring far and wide, ring east and west. 
O toiling men that fear and sigh, 
Hear what they say, and be at rest: 
“True hearts, good cheer! 
There is no fear, 
For God is near. 
However hard and dark the strife, 
Trust Him: Faith is the Light of Life.” 





BOSTUN’S NEW MAYOR. 


Generat Aucustvs P. Martin, the Citizens’ can- 
didate, who, without spending a dollar or solicit- 
ing a vote, has been elected Mayor of Boston, is 
widely known among business men, and is exceed- 
ingly popular. He is less than fifty years of age, 
and is in the height of his prime. When a child 
his parents removed from Abbott, Maine, where 
he was born, to the city of Boston. There he 
attended the public schools, and afterward passed 
through Wilbraham Academy, and finished at a 
private school in Melrose. He has been a very 
suecessful business man. Beginning as salesman, 
he gradually worked his way up into a partner- 
ship, and to-day is the sole proprietor of a large 
establishment. During the war he distinguished 
himself by his bravery, and was promoted by de- 
grees until finally he led his brigade at Gettys- 
burg. He was brevetted Colonel for his “ gallant 
and meritorious conduct.” He has held a num- 


ber of prominent public positions, and in all of 





al education. But it is remarkable how religion, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue festivities attending what the local reporter 
calls an “old-fashioned” wedding in Rantoul, 
Wisconsin, recently, endured for three days. One 


of the striking features of the festivities was “a 


wrestling match between a Rantoul girl and a 
gentleman of Chilton, in which the girl succeeded 
in throwing the Chiltonian three successive times.” 





An aged Kentucky woman can not see from 
her window in the Floyd County..peor-house the 
neighboring fine farm of her son, who is worth 
$20,000—because, it is said, she is blind. 





It is alleged, with the confirmatory statements 
of time and names, that an Indiana man who had 
taken his daughter into a Chicago dry-goods store 
was asked by her, as she caught sight of the 
elevator, “ What is that, pa—that thing going up 
and down with the sofies in it?” and that the 
father replied, after a long, calm, and careful 
scrutiny, “ It’s a telephone—the first I ever seen !”” 





The Chicago papers, reverting to the fact that 
the Republican National Convention will assein- 
ble in that city next June, jocosely assure Cin- 
cinnati that neither of the Presidential Conven- 
tions could afford to meet there, because it is be- 
hind time. The rest of the United States, they 
say, is running by the new standard, but Cincin- 
nati still goes by grandfather’s clock, and it is to 
be feared that a ticket nominated by such time 
would get left. 





It has been a general impression that tramps 
liked Connecticut, but news comes of one who had 
some fault to find in that State. Mr. Thompson, 
of Bridgeport, in answer to his request for some- 
thing to eat, gave him some ham, which he de- 
clared to be too fat. When Mr. Thompson at- 
tempted to reason with him the tramp attacked 
his benefactor with a knife, and slashed his face 
in a most shocking manner. 





Beef tea is coming to be a popular beverage 
in bar-rooms, The idea started, it is said, in 
Omaha. The price is ten cents anywhere off 
Broadway. Since its introduction the sale of hot- 
water cocktails has notably diminished. 





It is said that the recent strangely crimson 
sunsets mean that the temperature will go below 
zevo in those places where they have been ob- 
served. If this is.so, the fact will awaken con- 
siderable interest when it becomes known in In- 
dia, which is one of the lands to which the brill- 
iant spectacle has extended. 





How sudden the West is! Denver is stiii 
quite in the flush of youth, and yet the Denver 
University has just received a new equatorial 
telescope of extraordinary power, and conserva- 
tive citizens are making a determined stand to 
prevent the Denver Elevated Railroad Company 
from carrying out its schemes, 





To a passenger’s question, “ We've struck a 
smoother strip of road, haven’t we ?’”’ an Arkansas 
railway conductor replied, “No; we’ve only run 
off the-track.” This was as uncomplimentary 
to the road as was the remark of an Eastern con- 
ductor, who, upon being discharged, said that he 
was intending to quit anyway, for there was “ no- 
thing left of the old road but two streaks of iron 
rust and the right of way.” 





Let no struggling young professional man de- 
spair. John Swim, a citizen of the West, began 
life as'a lawyer; and finding that there were 
many moments in which he was not bothered by 
his clientéle, he devoted them to rag-picking. It 
was forty years ago when he began this thrifty 
dovetailing of his intervals of time. For thirty- 
tive years, according to common report, he has not 
slept in a bed, which is mentioned with the de- 
sire not so much to set forth the habit vf sleeping 
out of a bed as a meritorious example as to indicate 
how long and steadfastly he could pursue a given 
scheme. The business which he undertook as an 
incidental assistance to his establishment in life 
gradually overspread and swallowed up the one 
which he had intended should be his main: pur- 
suit, and for many years he has been a lawyer 
not at all, and a rag-picker a great deal. As a 
lawyer, there is no telling: what his reward would 
have been; as a rag-picker, he has come to own 
several fine farms, and to be worth $200,000. 
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THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 
[See IJustration on Front Page.) 

Ox a cold, frosty day an Ant was dragging 
some corn which he had laid up in the summer- 
time. A-Grasshopper, half perished with cold 
and hunger, besought the Ant to give him some 
of his substance. “ What were you doing,” said 
the Ant, “this last summer?” “Oh,” said the 
Grasshopper, “I kept singing all the summer 
long.” Said the Ant, “Since you could sing all 
summer, you may dance all winter.” 

Winter finds out what summer lays by.—_sop’s 
Fables. 


"t SAY Ro 
OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Arritor or “* My Lapy'’s Money,” “Tur Moonstone,” 
“No Nang,” “Tux Woman in Wurte,” Eto, 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
AT SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS LADD’S DRAWING MASTER. 


Francine was awakened the next morning by 
one of the house-maids bringing up her breakfast 
onatray. Astonished at this concession to lazi- 
ness in an institution devoted to the practice of 
all the virtues, she looked round. The bedroom 
was deserted. 

“The other young ladies are as busy as bees, 
miss,” the house-maid explained. “They were 
up and dressed two hours ago, and the breakfast 
has been cleared away Jong since. It’s Miss 
Emily’s fault. She wouldn't allow them to wake 
you; she said you could be of no possible use 
down-stairs, and you had better be treated like a 
visitor. Miss Cecilia was so distressed at your 
missing your breakfast that she spoke to the 
housekeeper, and [I was sent up to you. Please 
to excuse it if the tea’s cold. This is Grand Day, 
and we are all topsy-turvy in consequence.” 

Inquiring what “Grand Day” meant, and why 
it produced this extraordinary result in a ladies’ 
school, Francine discovered that the first day of 
the vacation was devoted to the distribution of 
prizes in the presence of parents, guardians, and 
friends. An entertainment was added, compris- 
ing those merciless tests of human endurance 
called recitations, light refreshments and musical 
performances being distributed at intervals to 
encourage the exhausted audience. The local 
newspaper sent a reporter to describe the pro- 
ceedings, and some of Miss Ladd’s young ladies 
enjoyed the intoxicating luxury of seeing their 
names in print. 

“It begins at three o'clock,” the house-maid 
went on; “and what with practicing and rehears- 
ing, and ornamenting the school-room, there’s a 
hul.bub fit to make a person’s head spin. Be- 
sides which,” said the girl, lowering her voice 
and approaching|a little nearer to Francine, “ we 
have all been taken by surprise. The first thing 
in the morning Miss Jethro left us, without say- 
ing good-by to anybody.” 

“ Who is Miss Jethro?” 

“The new teacher, miss. We none of us liked 
her, and we all suspect there’s something wrong. 
Miss Ladd and the clergyman had a long talk to- 
gether yesterday (im private, vou know), and they 
sent for Miss Jethro, which looks bad, doesn’t 
it? Is there anything more I can do for you, 
miss? It’s a beautiful day after the rain. If I 
was you, I should go and enjoy myself in the gar- 
den.” 

liaving finished her breakfast, Francine de- 
cided on profiting by this sensible suggestion. 

The servant who showed her the way to the 
garden was not favorably impressed by the new 
pupil: Francine’s temper asserted itself a little 
too plainly in her face. To a girl possessing a 
high opinion of her own importance it was not 
very agreeable to feel herself excluded, as an il- 
literate stranger, from the one absorbing interest 
of her school- fellows. “ Will the time ever 
come,” she wondered, bitterly, “ when I shall win 
a prize, and sing and plav before all the com- 
pany’ How I should enjoy making the girls 
envy me!” 

A broad lawn, overshadowed at one end by tine 
old trees, ower beds and shrubberies, and wind- 
ing paths prettily and invitingly laid out, made 
the garden a welcome refuge on that fine summer 
morning. The novelty of the scene, after her ex- 
perience in the West Indies, the delicious breezes 
cooled by the rain of the night, exerted their 
cheering influence even on the sullen disposition 
of Francine. She smiled, in spite of herself, as 
she followed the pleasant paths, and heard the 
birds singing their summer songs over her head. 

Wandering among the trees, which occupied a 
considerable extent of ground, she passed into an 
open space beyond, and discovered an old fish- 
pond overgrown by aquatic plants. Dribblets of 
water trickled from a dilapidated fountain in the 
middle. On the farther side of the pond the 
ground sloped downward toward the south, and 
revealed, over a low paling. a pretty view of a 
village and its church, backed by fir woods mount- 
ing the heathy sides of a range of hills beyond. 
A fanciful lite wooden building, imitating the 
form of a Swiss cottage, was placed so as to com- 
mand the prospect. Near it, in the shadow of 
the building, stood a rustie chair and table, with 
# color-box on-one,and a portfolio on the other. 
Fluttering over the grass, at the mercy of the ca- 
pricious breeze, was a neglected sheet of drawing 
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paper. Francine ran round the pond, and picked 
up the paper just as it was on the point of being 
tilted into the water. It contained a sketch in 
water-colors of the village and the woods. Fran- 
cine had looked at the view itself with indiffer- 
ence; the picture of the view interested her. Or- 
dinarily visitors to galleries of art which admit 
students show the same strange perversity. The 
work of the copyist commands their whole atten- 
tion; they take no interest in the original picture. 

Looking up from the sketch, Francine was 
startled. She discovered a man, at. the window 
of the Swiss summer-house, watching her. 

“When you have done with that drawing,” 
he said, quietly, “please let me have it back 
again.” 

He was tall and thin and dark. His finely 
shaped, intelligent face—hidden, as to the lower 
part of it, by a curly black beard—would have 
been absolutely handsome, even in the eyes of a 
school-girl, but for the deep furrows that marked 
it prematurely between the eyebrows and at the 
sides of the mouth. In the same way an under- 
lying mockery impaired the attraction of his oth- 
erwise refined and gentle manner. Among his 
fellow-creatures, children and dogs were the only 
critics who appreciated his merits without dis- 
covering the defects which lessened the favorable 
appreciation of him by men and women. He 
dressed neatly, but his morning coat was badly 
made, and his picturesque felt hat was too old. 
In short, there seemed to be no good quality about 
him which was not perversely associated with a 
drawback of some kind. He was one of those 
harmless and luckless men, possessed of excel- 
lent qualities, who fail, nevertheless, to achieve 
popularity in their social sphere. 

Francine handed his sketch to him through the 
window, doubtful whether the words that he had 
addressed to her were spoken in jest or in ear- 
nest. 

“IT only presumed to touch your drawing,” she 
said, “ because it was in danger.” 

“ What danger?” he inquired. 

Francine pointed to the pond. “If I had not 
been in time to pick it up, it would have been 
blown into the water.” 

“Do you think it was worth picking up ?” 

Putting that question, he looked first at the 
sketch, then at the view which it represented, 
then back again at the sketch. The corners of 
his mouth turned upward with a humorous ex- 
pression of scorn. “Madame Nature,” he said, 
“TI beg your pardon.” With those words, he 
composedly tore his work of art into small pieces, 
and scattered them out of the window. 

“What a pity!” said Francine. 

He joined her on the ground outside the cot- 
tage. “ Why is it a pity?” he asked. 

“Such a nice drawing.” 

“Tt isn’t a nice drawing.” 

“ You're not very polite, sir.” 

He looked at her—and sighed, as if he pitied 
sv young a woman for having a temper so ready 
to take offense. In his flattest contradictions he 
always preserved the character of a politely pos- 
itive man. 

“ Put it in plain words, miss,” he replied. “I 
have offended the predominant sense in your na- 
ture—your sense of self-esteem. You don’t like 
to be told, even indirectly, that you know nothing 
of Art. In these days everybody knows every- 
thing—and thinks nothing worth knowing, after 
all. But beware how you presume on an appear- 
ance of indifference, which is nothing but conceit 
in disguise. The ruling passion of civilized hu- 
manity is Conceit. You may try the regard of 
your dearest friend in any other way, and be for- 
given. Ruffle the smooth surface of your friend’s 
self-esteem, and there will be an unacknowledged 
coolness between you which will last for life. 
Excuse me for giving you the benefit of my 
trumpery experience. This sort of smart talk is 
my form of conceit. Can I be of use to you in 
some better way’ Are you looking for one of 
our young ladies ?” 

Francine began to feel a certain reluctant in- 
terest in him when he spoke of “our young la- 
dies.” She asked if he belonged to the school. 

The corners of his mouth turned up again. 
“Tm one of the masters,” he said. “ Are you 
going to belong to the school, too %” 

Francine bent her head, with a gravity and 
condescension intended to keep him at his pro- 
per distance. Far from being discouraged, he 
permitted his curiosity to take additional liber- 
ties. ‘“ Are you to have the misfortune of being 
one of my pupils ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know who you are.” 

“ You won't be much wiser when you do know. 
My name is Alban Morris.” 

Francine corrected herself. “I mean I don’t 
know what you teach.” 

Alban Morris pointed to the fragments of his 
sketch from Nature. “I am a bad artist,” he 
said. ‘Some bad artists become Royal Aca- 
demicians. Some take to drink. Some get a 
pension. And some—I am one of them—find 
refuge in schools. Drawing is an ‘extra’ at this 
school. Will you take my advice? Spare your 
good father’s pocket: say vou dou’t want to learn 
to draw.” 

He was so gravely in earnest that Francine 
burst out laughing. “ You are a strange man,” 
she said. : 

“Wrong again, miss. I am only an unhappy 
man.” 

The furrows in his face deepened, the latent 
humor died out of his eyes. He turned to the 
summer-house window, and took up a pipe and 
tobacco pouch left on the ledge. 

“T lost my only friend last year,” he said: 
“Since the death of my dog, my pipe is the one 
companion I have lefi. Naturally I am not al- 
lowed to enjoy the honest fellow’s society in the 
presence of ladies.. They have their own taste- 
in perfumes. Their clothes and their letters reek 
with the fetid secretion of the musk-deer. The 





clean vegetable smell of tobacco is unendurable 


to them. Allow me to retire—and let me thank 
you for the trouble you took to save my draw- 
ing.” 

The tone of indifference in which he expressed 
his gratitude piqued Francine. She resented it 
by drawing her own conclusion from what he 
had said of the ladies and the musk-deer. “I 
was wrong in admiring your drawing,” she said ; 
“and wrong again in thinking you a strange 
man, Am I wrong, for the third time, in believ- 
ing that you dislike women ?” 

“Tam sorry to say you are right,” Alban Mor- 
ris answered, gravely. 

“Ts there not even one exception ?” 

The instant the words passed her lips she saw 
that there was some secretly sensitive feeling in 
him which she had hurt. His black brows gath- 
ered into a frown, his piercing eyes looked at her 
with angry surprise. It was over in a moment. 
He raised his shabby hat and made her a bow. 

“There is a sore place still left in me,” he said, 

‘and you have innocently hit it. Good-morn- 
ing.” 
‘Before she could speak again he had turned 
the corner of the summer-house, and was lost to 
view in a shrubbery on the westward side of the 
grounds. 





CHAPTER V. 
DISCOVERIES IN THE ‘GARDEN. 


Lert by herself, Miss De Sor turned back 
again by way of the trees. 

So far her interview with the drawing master 
had helped to pass the time. Some girls might 
have found it no easy task to arrive at a true 
view of the character of Alban Morris. Fran- 
cine’s: essentially superficial observation set him 
down as “a little mad,”’.and left him there, 
judged and dismissed to her entire satisfaction. 

Arriving at the lawn, she discovered Emily pa- 
cing backward and forward, with her head down 
and her hands behind her, deep in thought. 
Francine’s high opinion of herself would have 
carried her past any of the other girls, unless 
they had made special advances to her. She 
stopped and looked at Emily. 

It is the sad fate of little women in general to 
grow too fat and to be born with short legs. 
Emily’s slim, finely strung figure spoke for itself 
as to the first of these misfortunes, and asserted 
its happy freedom from the second if she only 
walked across a room. Nature had built her, from 
head to foot, on a skeleton scaffolding in perfect 
proportion. Tall or short matters little to the re- 
sult in women who possess the first and fore- 
most advantage of beginning well in their bones. 
When they live to old age, they often astonish 
thoughtless men who-walk behind them in the 
streets. ‘I give you my honor, she was as easy 
and upright as a young girl; and when you got in 
front of her, and looked—white hair, and seventy 
years of age!” 

Francine approached Emily, moved by a rare 
impulse in her nature—the impulse to be so- 
ciable. “ You look out of spirits,” she remarked. 
“Surely you don’t regret leaving school ?” 

In her present mood, Emily took the opportuni- 
ty (in the popular phrase) of snubbing Francine. 
“You have guessed wrong; I do regret,” she an- 
swered. “I have found in Cecilia my dearest 
friend at school. And school brought with it the 
change in my life which has helped me to bear 
the loss of my father. If you must know what 
I was thinking of just now, I was thinking of 
my aunt. She has not answered my last letter, 
and I am beginning to be afraid she is ill. If 
you find me*in poor spirits, that is the reason.” 

“Tm very sorry,” said Francine. 

“Why? You don’t know my aunt, and you 
have only known me since yesterday afternoon. 
Why are you sorry ?” 

Francine remained silent. Without realizing 
it, she was beginning to feel the dominant influ- 
ence that Emily exercised over the weaker na- 
tures that came in contact with her. To find 
herself irresistibly attracted by a stranger at a 
new school—an unfortunate little creature, whose 
destiny was to earn her own living—filled the 
narrow mind of Miss De Sor with perplexity. 
Having waited in vain for a reply, Emily turned 
away, and resumed the train of thought which 
her school-fellow had interrupted. 

By an association of ideas of which she was 
not herself aware, she now passed from thinking 
of her aunt to thinking of Miss Jethro. The in- 
terview of the previous night had dwelt on her 
mind at intervals in the hours of the new day. 

Acting on instinct rather than on reason, she had 
kept that remarkable incident in her school life 
a secret from every one. No discoveries had been 
made by other persons. In speaking to her staff 
of teachers, Miss Ladd had alluded to the affair 
in the most cautious terms. ‘ Circumstances of 
a private nature have obliged the lady to retire 
from my school. When we meet after the holi- 
days another teacher will be in her place.” 
There Miss Ladd’s explanation had begun and 
ended. Inquiries addressed to the servants had 
led to no result. Miss Jethro’s luggage was to 
be forwarded to the London terminus of the rail- 
way, and Miss Jethro herself had baffled inves- 
tigation by leaving the school on foot. Emily’s 
interest in the lost teacher was not the transitory 
interest of curiosity; her father’s mysterious 
friend was a person whom she honestly desired 
to see again. Perplexed by the difficulty of find- 
ing a means of tracing Miss Jethro, she reached 
the shady limit of the trees, and turned to walk 
back again. Approaching the place at which 
she and Francine had met, an idea occurred to 
her. It was just possible that Miss Jethro might 
not be unknown to her aunt. 

Still meditating on the cold reception that she 
had encountered, and still feeling the influence 
which mastered her in spite of herself, Francine 
looked up, and saw Emily approaching. The 
sense of injury, strong as it was, failed to sus- 
tain her. For the first time in her life she was 





ready to forgive. Interpreting Emily’s return as 
an implied expression of regret, she advanced 
with a constrained smile, and spoke first. 

“How are the young ladies getting on in the 
school-room ?” she asked, by way of renewing the 
conversation. 

Emily’s face assumed a look of surprise which 
said plainly, Can’t you take a hint, and leave me 
to myself ? 

Francine was constitutionally impenetrable to 
reproof of this sort: her thick skin was not even 
tickled. “‘ Why are you not helping them,” she 
went on—“you who have the clearest head 
among us, and take the lead in everything »” 

It may be a humiliating confession to make, 
yet it is surely true, that we are all accessible to 
flattery. Different tastes appreciate different 
methods of burning incense, but the perfume is 
more or less agreeable to all varieties of noses. 
Francine’s method had its tranquilizing effect on 
Emily, She answered, indulgently, “ My dear, I 
have nothing to do with it.” 

“ Nothing to do with it? No prizes to win be- 
fore you leave school ?” 

“T won all the prizes years ago.” 

“ But there are recitations. Surely you recite »” 

Harmless words in themselves, pursuing the 
same smooth course of flattery as before, but 
with what a different result! Emily’s face red- 
dened with anger the moment they were spoken. 
Having already irritated Alban Morris, unlucky 
Francine, by a second mischievous interposition 
of accident, had succeeded in making Emily smart 
next. “Who has-told you?” she burst out. “I 
insist on knowing !” 

“Nobody lias told me anything,” Francine de- 
clared, piteously. 

“Nobody has told you how I have been in- 
sulted 2” 

“No, indeed! Oh, my dear, who could insult 
you?” 

In a man, the sense of injury does sometimes 
submit to the discipline of silence. In a woman 
—never. Suddenly reminded of her past wrongs 
(by the pardonable error of a polite school-fel- 
low), Emily committed the startling inconsistency 
of appealing to the sympathies of Francine! 

“Would you believe it? I have been forbid- 
den to recite—I, the head girl of the school. Oh, 
not to-day! It happened a month ago, when we 
were all in consultation, making our arrange- 
ments. Miss Ladd asked me if I had decided on 
a piece to recite. I said, ‘I have not only de- 
cided, I have learned the piece.’ ‘ And what may 
it be?’ ‘The dagger scene in Macbeth.’ There 
was a howl—I can call it by no other name—a 
howl of indignation. A man’s soliloquy, and, 
worse still, a murdering man’s soliloquy, recited 
by one of Miss Ladd’s young ladies before an 
audience of parents and guardians! That was the 
tone they took with me. I was as firm as a rock. 
The dagger scene or nothing. The result is—no- 
thing! An insult to Shakspeare, and an insult 
tome. I felt it; I feel it still, I was prepared 
for any sacrifice in the cause of the drama. If 
Miss Ladd had met me in a proper spirit, do you 
know what I would have done? I would have 
played Macbeth in costume. Just hear me, and 
judge for yourself. I begin with a dreadful 
vacancy in my eyes, and a hollow moaning of 
my voice, ‘Is this a dagger that I see before 
me—’ ” 

Reciting with her face toward the trees, Emily 
started, dropped the character of Macbeth, and 
instantly became herself again—herself, with a 
rising color and an angry brightening of the eyes. 
“Excuse me; I can’t trust my memory: I. must 
get the play.” With that abrupt apology, she 
walked. away rapidly in the direction of the 
house. 

In some surprise, Francine turned and looked 
at the trees. She discovered—in full retreat, on 
his side—the eccentric drawing master, Alban 
Morris. 

Did he too admire the dagger scene? And 
was he modestly desirous of hearing it recited 
without showing himself? In that case, why 
should Emily (whose besetting weakness was cer- 
tainly not want of confidence in her own re- 
sources) leave the garden the moment she caught 
sight of him? Francine consulted her instincts. 
She bad just arrived at a conclusion which ex- 
pressed itself outwardly by a malicious smile, 
when gentle Cecilia appeared on the lawn—a lov- 
able object in a broad straw hat and a white 
dress, with a nosegay in her bosom—smiling, and 
fanning herself. 

“Tvs so hot in the school-room,” she said, 
“and some of the girls, poor things, are so ill- 
tempered at rehearsal, I have made my escape. 
I hope you got your breakfast, Miss De Sor. What 
have you been doing here all by yourself ?” 

“T have been making an interesting discovery,” 
Francine replied. 

“An interesting discovery in our garden? What 
can tt be?” , 

“The drawing master, my dear, is in love with 
Emily. Perhaps she doesn’t care about him. Or 
perhaps I have been an innocent obstacle in the 
way of an appointment between them.” 

Cecilia had breakfasted to her heart’s content 
on her favorite dish—buttered eggs. She was in 
such good spirits that she was inclined to be 
coquettish, even when there was no man present 
to fascinate. ‘ We are not allowed to talk about 
love in this school,” she said, and hid her face 
behind her fan. ‘ Besides, if it came to Miss 
Lad‘’s ears, poor Mr. Morris might lose his situa- 
tion.” 

“ But isn’t it true?” asked Francine. 

“Tt may be true, my dear; but nobody knows. 
Emily hasn’t breathed a word about it to any of 
us. And Mr. Morris keeps his own secret. Now 
and then we catch him looking at her, and we 
draw our own conclusions.” 

“Did you meet Emily on your way here ?” 

“Yes ; and she passed without speaking to me.” 

“ Thinking, perhaps, of Mr. Morris.” 

Cecilia shook her head. “ Thinking, Francine, 
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of the new life before her, and regretting, I am 
afraid, that she ever confided her and wish- 
es to me. Did she tell you last night what her 
P sts are when she leaves school ?” 

“She told me you had been very kind in help- 
ing her. I dare say I should have heard more 
if I had not fallen asleep. What is she going to 
do?” 

“To live in a dull house, far away in the 
north,” Cecilia answered ; “ with only old people 
in it. She will have to write and translate for 
a great scholar, who is studying mysterious in- 
scriptions—hieroglyphics, I think they. are called 
—found among the ruins of Central America, 
It’s really no laughing matter, Francine. Em- 
ily made a joke of it, too. ‘Ill take anything 
but a situation as governess,’ she said; ‘the 
children who have Me to teach them would be 
to be pitied indeed!’ She begged and prayed me 
to help her get an honest living. What could I 
do? I could only write home to papa. He is a 
member of Parliament, and everybody who wants 
a place seems to think he is bound to find it for 
them. As it happened, he had heard from an 
old friend of his (a certain Sir Jervis Redwood), 
who was in search of a secretary. Being in favor 
of letting the women compete for employment 
with the men, Sir Jervis was willing to try what 
he calls ‘a female.’ Isn’t that a horrid way of 
speaking of us? and Miss Ladd says it’s ungram-. 
matical, besides. Papa had written back to say 
he knew of no lady whom he could recommend. 
When he got my letter, speaking of Emily, he 
kindly wrote again. In the interval Sir Jervis 
had received two applications for the vacant 
place. They were both from old ladies, and he 
declined to employ them.” 

“ Because they were old,” Francine suggested, 
maliciously. 

“You shall hear him give his own reasons, my 
dear. Papa sent me an extract from his letter. 
It made me rather angry; and (perhaps for that 
reason) I think I can repeat it word for word: 
‘We are four old people in this house, and we 
don’t want a fifth. Let us have a young one to 
cheer us. If your daughter’s friend likes the 
terms, and is not encumbered with a sweetheart, 
I will send for her when the school breaks up at 
midsummer.’ Coarse and selfish—isn’t it? How- 
ever, Emily didn’t agree with me.when I showed 
‘her the extract. She accepted the place, very 
much to her aunt’s surprise and regret, when that 
excellent heard of it. Now that the time 
has come (though Emily won’t acknowledge it), 
I believe she secretly shrinks, poor dear, from 
the prospect.” 

“Very likely,” Francine agreed, without even 
a pretense of sympathy. ‘“ But tell me, who are 
the four old people ?” 

“First, Sir Jervis himself, seventy last birth- 
day; next, his unmarried sister, nearly eighty ; 
next, his man-servant, Mr. Rook, well past sixty ; 
and last, his man-servant’s wife, who considers 
herself young, being only a little over forty. That 
is the household. Mrs. Rook is coming to-day to 
attend Emily on the journey to the north, and I 
am not at all sure that Emily will like her.” 

“A disagreeable woman, I suppose ?” 

““No—not exactlythat. Rather odd and flighty. 
The fact ix, Mrs. Rook has had her troubles, and 
perhaps they have a little unsettled her. She and 
her husband used to keep the village inn, close to 
our park; we know all about them at home. I 
am sure I pity these poor people. What are you 
looking at, Francine ?”” 

Feeling no sort of interest in Mr. and Mrs. 
Rook, Francine was studying her school-fellow’s 
lovely face in search of defects... She had already 
discovered that Cecilia’s eyes were placed too 

wide apart, and that her chin wanted size and 
character. 

“J was admiring your complexion, dear,” she 
answered, coolly. ‘“ Well, and why do you pity 
the Rooks ?” 

Simple Cecilia smiled, and went on with her 
story : 

“They are obliged to go out to service in their 
old age, through a misfortune for which they are 
in no way to blame. Their customers deserted 
the inn, and Mr. Rook became bankrupt. The 
inn got what they call a bad name—in a very 
dreadful way. There was a murder committed 





in the house.” - 

“A murder!” cried Francine. “Oh, this is 
exciting! You provoking girl, why didn’t you 
tell me about it before?” 

“I didn’t think of it,” said Cecilia, placidly. 

“Do go on! Were you at home when it hap- 
pened 2” 

“T was here, at school.” 

“You saw the newspapers, I suppose ?” 


“Miss Ladd doesn’t allow us to read newspa- | 


pers. I did hear of it, however, in letters from 
home. Not that there was much in the letters. 
They said it was too horrible to be described. 
The poor murdered gentlenan—” 

Francine was unaffectedly shocked. ‘A gen- 
tleman !” she exclaimed. ‘“ How dreadful !” 

“The poor man was a stranger in our part of 
the country,” Cecilia resumed; “and the police 
were puzzled about the motive for a murder. 
His pocket-book was missing, but his watch and 
his rings were found on the body. I remember 


the initials on his linen because they were the 


same as my mother’s initials before she was mar- 
ried—‘ J.B.’ Really, Francine, that’s all I know 
about it.” 

“Surely you know whether the murderer was 
discovered »” 

“Oh yes, of course I know that. The govern- 
ment offered a reward; and elever people were 
sent from London to help the county police. No- 
thing came of it: The murderer has never been 
discovered from that time to this.” 

* When did it happen ?” 

“It happened in the autumn.” 

“The autumn of last year?” 

“No, no. Nearly four years since.” 

{ro BE continvED.) 
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THE NEW RAILWAY TIME SYSTEM. 


STANDARD TIME. 


WE give in this number the portrait of CuaRLEs 
F. Down, A.M., Principal of Temple Grove Semi- 
nary, Saratoga Springs, New York, the originator 
of the system of national time lately adopted 
throughout the country. The accompanying map 
will help the reader to form a correct idea of the 
system, and the magnitude of the work accom- 
plished. 

Professor Down began his work systematically 
by presenting the rude outlines of his plan before 
a convention of trunk lines held in New York 
city in October, 1869, although several years be- 
fore he had presented the subject in his regular 
course of lectures at the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School, of which he was then associate prin- 
cipal. . 

7 order to get a graphic view of the condition 
of time standards as they then existed, let one 
imagine the country broken up into eighty inde- 
scribably irregular fragments, each governed by 
a different time standard, and these time stand- 
ards differing from each other in extremes from 


one minute to nearly four hours. Were these- 


fragmentary portions to be represented on the 
map, each by a different prime color, the colors 
of the rainbow multiplied by twelve would be 
brought into requisition. Then. the map would 
look as if a child had been aimlessly experiment- 
ing upon it with his paints, making hither and 
thither stripes intercrossing one another in all 
directions. In short, in respect to time, the whole 
country was a pathless wilderness. Any travel- 
ler trying to wend his way across it then was 
doomed to bewildering confusion. 

His watch was to him but a delusion ;. clocks 
in stations, staring each other in the face defiant 
of harmony both with one another and with sur- 
rounding local time, and all wildly at variance 
with his watch, were wholly baffling to all intelli- 
gence, and time-tables were to him but Sphinx’s 
riddles. His only satisfaction could come from 
resting blindly in ignorance. No more fitting 
conditions could have suggested to Gray the sen- 
timent, now passed into an adage, “ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Such was the 
confounding confusion of 1869. 

To bring order out of this vast confusion was 
the preblem Professor Dowp undertook to solve, 
and it may well be said that no time problem 
involving such extensive difficulties in its condi- 
tions had ever before been presented to civiliza- 
tion. A few years before, England had estab- 
lished a national standard for her home province, 
but this covered a difference of only about a half- 
hour’s extent; and, following England by a little, 
France had adopted a national standard, yet this 
covered a difference of less than one hour’s ex- 
tent, while our system must provide for a differ- 
ence of nearly four hours’ extent. Hence their 
systems gave no clew to the solution of the prob- 
lem presented by this country. 

At the start Professor Dowp took his model 
from astronomical time reduced to the standard 
of one meridian. This time, in relation to any 
place, is local time with a difference. He adopt- 
ed the Washington meridian for the national 
standard, and then worked out the local differ- 


| ences for about 8000 stations along the lines of 


about 500 railroads. Then he laid out the coun- 
try into sections of fifteen degrees of longitude 
each, with the Washington meridian as the prime 
standard, and the fifteenth, the thirtieth, and the 
forty-fifth meridians for the subordinate stand- 
ards. He then carefully wrote out a full expla- 
nation of the system, and published all, with a 
map, in a pamphlet of over 100 octavo pages. 
This pamphlet he sent out to all railway officials 
and others who might be interested in the sub- 
This was done in 1870. 

After publishing his work, Professor Down 
‘attended conventions of railway managers in 
Boston, in New York, in the West, and in the 
South, and in this way found that the differences 
exceeding an hour were regarded as impractica- 
ble. This led to the adoption of the subordinate 
standards as essentially independent of each oth- 
er, only that the even-hour differences must be 
preserved. This done, each hour section became 
a well-defined section, with its own time standard; 
and, with standards so near and so simply related, 
the necessity for any more exact local time van- 
ished. He further found that the Washington 
and the fifteenth meridians were located too far 
west to suit the wants of the Eastern and the 
Central sections. Therefore, after meeting a con- 
vention at Atlanta, Georgia, in the spring of 1872, 
he changed the system from Washington to Green- 
wich longitude, thus moving all the hour sections 
two degrees further east. This made the seven- 





ty-fifth meridian the standard for the Eastern sec- 








tion, the ninetieth for the Central, the one hundred 
and fifth for the Mountain, and the one hundred 
and twentieth for the Pacific—the fifth hour east- 
ward being the standard time of England. Dur- 
ing these three years his investigations, by study, 
and by travel so as to come into contact with 
practical men, especially railway managers, were 
so thorough that the system as then matured has 
required no further modification. This is the 
system now in operation. 

Three. years were thus consumed in maturing 
the ideal, but eleven more years have been con- 
sumed in making the ideal a reality. Even in 
this part of the work Professor Down for sever- 
al years labored essentially alone. He got out a 
little appendix to his original work; he met con- 
ventions; he wrote extensively for the press; in 
1877 he published the Traveller's Railway Time 
Adjuster ; in 1879-80 he prepared indexes for 
railway time-tables, and urged the editors of rail- 
way guides to adopt them; and all this with no 
recompense whatever, save the consciousness that 
it would result in the public good. 

In the work of securing the adoption of the 
system Professor Dowp would bring into promi- 
nent notice several important agencies which 
within the last few years have entered the field ; 
notably the American Meteorological Society, led 
by Dr. Baxwarp, the president of Columbia Col- 
lege, and the committee of this society on Stand- 
ard Time, led by Professor CLeveLanp Appx, of 
the Signal Service Bureau, Washington, and Chan- 
cellor Firminc, of Ottawa, Canada. Specially 
worthy of notice in the practical aspect of the 
subject is WititiaM F. ALLEN, Esq., the secretary 
of the General and Southern Railway Time Con- 
vention. This convention is the exponent of the 
great system of railways throughout the country, 
and Mr. ALLEN was appointed a special committee 
upon the subject of standard time in 1881, and 
hence became the exponent of the convention. 
This agency specially hastened the adoption of 
the system. 

A single glance at results will show what the 
system has accomplished. Instead of the eighty 
fragmentary pieces of country above mentioned, 
four orderly hour sections, as seen on the accom- 
panying map, form the only divisions for the 
whole continent, and four time standards, with 
exact hour differences, constitute the only stand- 
ards of the country. Indeed, with the system 
fully carried out, twenty-four would constitute 
all the standards of the world. 

On Saturday, the 17th of November, when the 
sun reached the meridian of the eastern border 
of Maine, clocks began their jangle for the -hour 
of twelve, and this was kept up in a drift across 
the continent for four hours, like incoherent cow- 
bells in a wild wood. But.on Monday, the 19th 
—supposing all to have changed to the new sys- 
tem on the 18th—no clock struck for this hour 
till the sun reached the seventy-fifth meridian. 
Then all the clocks on the continent struck to- 
gether, those in the Eastern section striking twelve, 
those in the Central striking eleven, those in the 
Mountain striking ten, and those in the Pacific 
striking nine. The minute-hands of all were in 
harmony with each other, and with those of all 
travellers’ watches. Time-tables. everywhere be- 
came perfectly intelligible, and the bliss of igno- 
rance was no longer at a premium. 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN, 

Tue Soudan, roughly speaking, may be de- 
scribed as the enormous extent of country lying 
south of the great Sahara Desert, between Abys- 
sinia on the east and Senegambia on the west. 
Its area and popilation have been variously esti- 
mated, and its resources have been exaggerated 
or depreciated according to the prejudices of 
travellers. 

The French projectors of the Trans-Saharian 
Railroad put down the population at about fifty 
million, and described the bulk of the country as 
consisting of the richest alluvial soil in the world. 
But it is not that part of the Soudan in which lie 
the city of Timbuctoo and Lake Tchad to which 
the attention of the world is at present directed. 
It is the Egyptian Soudan, where the English gov- 
ernment of Egypt finds itself face to face with 
unforeseen difficulties. 

At the present time it is impossible to ascer- 
tain with anything like accuracy the position of 
the victorious chief who, under the appellation 
of Ext Manpt, has annihilated the Egyptian army 
commanded by General Hicks, and who is now 
threatening Khartoum and the valley of the Up- 
per Nile. 

‘No details of the destruction of General Hicks’s 
army have yet been received. He. marched out 
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with 10,000 men, 6000 camels, and a large train 
of baggage mules; but as the invading column 
advanced into the desert they suffered terribly 
from want of water; their guides purposely led 
them into a district where the wells are few, and 
thus they easily fell victims to the numerous cav- 
alry and the fanatic followers of the “ False 
Prophet.” 

The battle was fought with the courage of de- 
spair, and lasted three days. Hicks Pasha was 
slain by a lance-thrust on the third day, when the 
soldiers had fired off their last cartridge. 

After his fall the rout was general, and the 
fugitives, who bad been deprived of water for 
three days, were nearly all massacred as they fled 
toward the wells. Native accounts state that 
Hicks’s hands were first cut off, and he was after- 
ward cut to pieces. 

Two Europeans, distinguished members of the 
press—O’ Donovan, the famous correspondent of 
the London Daily News, whose adventures in 
Toorkistan have given him world-wide fame, and 
Mr. Frank VizeTELLy, the brilliant artist of the 
London Graphic—are, it is stated, among the 
survivors. 

After the battle, according to reports, E. Man- 
pi returned to E! Obeid with the arms and cannon 
he had taken from Hicxs, and was preparing to 
send 10,000 men to Darfour. Since the massa- 
cre of Hicks’s force another Egyptian column has 
been aunihilated near Suakin. 

At present a corps of engineers has been dis- 
patched by the Egyptian government to erect for- 
tifications at the Second Cataract and at Koreska, 
between Khartoum and Assouan, and Baker 
Pasha is under orders to leave Cairo for Suakin, 
and to endeavor to relieve Khartoum. 

The provinces of the Upper Nile are traversed 
in every direction by the Mann's missionaries, 
and are in such a ferment against the Christians 
that the Governor of Sioot has advised the Amer- 
ican mission to withdraw to Cairo. 

Altogether the situation looks gloomy enough 
for the Khedive and his English masters, as well 
as for the Sultan, whose title of “Commander of 
the Faithful” Ev Manor boldly challenges. 

A few years ago the ruler of the Soudan was 
but an obscure dervish; he is about forty years 
old, tall, and of a coppery-red complexion, and 
announces that he knows that the government of 
Egypt is false to Islam by three marks: first, it 
allows Christians to have churches ; secondly, 
that it protects them; thirdly, that it taxes the 
faithful. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
I. 





‘ THE BUD. 
In the fair sunny parlor stood a tree 

Rearing one snowy hope, and day by day 
A maid with flower-like face bent tenderly 

Above the budding wonder, thus to say: 
“ Blow, blow, my Christmas Rose, and do not fail 
When Advent belis ring over hill and dale! 


“For-then he comes! he comes !”—and, like a flame, 
A rare soft light lit up her fair still face. 

“Keep secret in thy sweet heart his dear name, 
And blow, my Christmas Rose, that I may place 

Thee on my breast, and he shall see I love 

The flower he gave all other flowers above.” 


Then in ite soft green shield the Rose’s heart 
Throbbed with a passionate longing for release, 
Dreaming of Christmas joys, and of the part 
That it might bear in that bright feast of peace. 
“Ah me!” it sighed; “if I might only rest 
In snowy purity upon her breast! 


“If from that throne of love I might behold 
The splendid rooms, with box and holly bright, 

The lighted Christmas tree, the gems and gold, 
The maidens fluttering in gleaming white! 

What blies it were to thus sigh life away 

On her sweet breast through such a happy day |” 


II. 
THE BLOOM. 

One dawn, when stars yet hung above the wood 

And o’er the lake, the Advent bells rang clear. 
Trembling with joy, the Rose-tree understood 

It was the gladdest birthday of the year, 
And knew that lovely in the dusky light 
Was her one Rose—now perfect, sweet, and white. 


But in the house there was no sound of song, 
No tripping feet, vo langhter gay and free. 
The Rose sighed : “Oh, she is so long! so long! 
Alas! my firet sweet bloom she will not see.” 
And thus the day went by, hour after hour, 
And no one came to greet the Christmas flower. 


The pleasant parlor was left dim and still, 

Yet far away the sad Rose seemed to hear 
Some strange sharp cry the empty chambers thrill, 
Till her white. petals shook with namelese fear ; 
And then the sun went down, und hopeless gloom 

Touched the white Rose in the deserted room. 


Ili. 
’ THE END. 

But about midnight, when the room was clear, 

There came a slow, sad footstep, and the Rove 
Felt on her heart one heavy, bitter tear. 

Ah me! how speedily a true love knows 
When love is fled! There was no need to say, 
“Sweet Rose, our angel bride has passed away. 


“Come now to sweeten her fair bier.” And so 
The Rose wax borne to a dim room, all cold 

And still, There was no song, no splendid glow 
‘Of dancing maids in shimmering white and gold; 

Only one fair dead maid, on fair white bed, 

With snow-drops wan and lilies overspread. 


‘*Within her small crogsed hands on her pure breast, 
Oh, happy, happy Rose! This is thy fate, 

‘To dream with her in calm and peaceful rest, 
While I, alas! must weep and watch and wait.” 

And. there it lay, a glory in the gloom, 

A white sweet wonder in the white death-room. 


Wet with love's tears, heariug low, whispered prayers, 
Breathing ‘ts life in solemn peace away, 

Was it not better far than earthly cares, 
The joys and splendors of a festal day? 

Pure maid, that found on Christmas God’s glad rest, 





And white sweet Christmas Rose—was it nut best? 
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THE GREEN SUN IN INDIA. 

Recent letters from Ceylon show that the green or blue sun 
was seen there as a marked phenomenon from the 9th to the 
12th September, inclusive. The Ceylon Observer contains some 
interesting communications on the subject. One correspondent, 
writing on September 12 from Puleadierakam, states that no light 
came from the sun, though he was visible, until nearly seven in the 
morning. “For the last four days,” he says, “the sun rises in 
: splendid green when visible; that is, about ten degrees from the 
i horizon. As he advances he assumes a beautiful blue, and as he 
if comes further on he looks like a brilliant blue, resembling burn- 
ing sulphur. When about forty-five degrees high it is not possible 
i to look at the sun with the naked eye; but even when at the very 


: zenith” (meaning, no doubt, the highest point of his path near, but 
not absolutely aé, the zenith) “the light is blue, varying from a 


3 pale blue early to a bright blue later on, almost similar to moon- 
ok light even at mid-day. Then, as he declines, the sun assumes the 
same changes, but vice versa. The heat is greatly modified, and 
there is nothing like the usual hot days of September. The moon, 
: now visible in the afternoon, looks also tinged with blue after sun- 
set, and as she deciines assumes a most fiery color thirty degrees 
from the zenith.” It is rather singular that the moon when near- 
ing the horizon should have assumed a fiery hue, while the sun, 














GENERAL ANSON D. McCOOK, SECRETARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE.—Puor. ny C. M. Beit.—[Sre Pace 835.) 


when in the same position, looked blue. This seems to show that 
though the moon looks white, there is really a certain degree of 
ruddiness in her surface tints. 

As to the explanation of the changed tint of the sun a few 
points are clear. It is obvious that the absorptive medium whose 
action gave to the sun its bluish-green tint was in our own atmos- 
phere, not in the sun himself. As the sun was seen blue at Trini- 
dad on September 2, it seems probable that the Java earthquake 
had nothing, or little, to do with the sun’s peculiar tint in India 
and Ceylon; for the blue sun of Trinidad can not possibly have 
been caused by the Java disturbance. -The spectroscopic evi- 
dence seems to show that the greenness of the sun was due to an 
exceptional development of the rain-band in the red part of the 
spectrum. Thus was occasioned an abnormal absorption of red 
and orange-red rays, leaving a superabundance of rays from the 
rest of the spectrum, and consequently a tint e& green. 

It is noteworthy that an explanation advanced in Nature (whose 
editor is supposed to know something about spectrum analysis), by 
Mr. W. R. Manley, Principal of the High School of Madras, is en- 
tirely incorrect. 
the sun varied after the order of the colors of the solar spectrum 
evidence that there was some refracting medium in the atmosphere 
which resolved the sun’s rays into primary colors. This would not 
account for the sun appearing green. ‘There is no sort of prism 


He finds in the circumstance that the color of: 








THE LATE HON. DUDLEY C. HASKELL.—Puorocrararp 
sy C, M, Beit.—[See Pace 835.) 


which will show the sun green, or blue, or red, let the refracting 
quality of the medium be what it may. Seen through any prism 
whatever, the sun would simply show rainbow-tinted fringes on 
opposite sides of a central and not quite circular white disk. Ab- 
sorption was manifestly the cause of the sun’s color, not simply 
refraction, though refraction, of course, took place, as it always does. 

A correspondent calls attention to the circumstance that in the 
arctic regions the sun often shines with a pure emerald-green tint 
all through the day. 








A BLOCKADE. ON BROADWAY. 


Tue countryman who didn’t want to cross Broadway “till the 
procession had passed” would have waited long if a policeman 
had not volunteered to pilot him through the apparently endless 
tangle of carts, stages, express wagons, and other vehicles that fill 
the broad thoroughfare from side to side. Even old New-Yorkers, 
accustomed every day to brave the perils of the crossing, often 
hesitate and wait for a break before making the attempt. A 
weather-beaten sea-captain, who made nothing of Atlantic storms, 
once declared that he would rather double Cape Horn than cross 
Broadway in a jam. But formidable as the undertaking may ap- 
pear to a stranger in the city, very few accidents occur, even in 
the most crowded portions of the street. 














THE 


1. O'Donnell. 2. James Carey's Son. 
Counsel for Prisoner. 2. 
Melrose. 


General Pryor. 
11. R. T. Cubitt, a Passenger. 





TRIAL 


3. Mrs, Carey. 
8. James Parish, the first Witness. 


OF PATRICK O'DONNELL AT. THE OLD BAILEY.—[Sre Pacr 834.] 


4. Mr. Poland, Counsel for the Prosecution. 


12. Mr. Beecher, Second Officer of the Melrose. 


—_— 


5. Mr. Justice Denman. 
9. Nahum Marks, of Cape Town. 


6. Mr. Russell, Q. C., and Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
10. Thomas Jones, Boatswain of the Steam-ship 


13, Chief Inspector Cherry, of the Port Elizabeth Police. 
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H¢ \RSFORD'S ACID . PHOSPH AT E, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iurrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorv’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are ge’ nuine without it. —[Adv.] 


“Character in Smoking” is the title of an ex- 
cellent article recently published. The writer 
judges his men by the kind of tobacco they 
smoke. All like good tobacco, but all are not judges. 
It ix only the even-tempered, level-headed, tastefully 
inclined man that takes pains to make a selection. He 
gets to be very particniar about purity and flavor. But 
when he bre A a tobacco like Blackwell's Durham 
Long Cut, he is tenacious of his prize, and intole raut 
of all inferior tobaccos. 


FROM J. B. THOMAS, Ese., ; 
Casurer or Lexoy C. Partemer’s Bankixa Hover. 
Ovip, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1583 
I take pleasure in saying that 1 have used Dr. To- 
rias’ Venetian Liniment in my family for over thirty 
years, and I believe there ix no other liniment equal to 
it for man or beast, being very powerful, and it is free 
from all stain, grease, or “unpleasant ~ 
. B. THomas. 
AROOLA, aetna, 4 ounty, Ini. 
Dr. Tontas,—Please send me one dozen bo'tles of 
Venetian Liniment, C.0.D. I have used it for several 
years, and will not be without it. Have saved many 
dollars in doctors’ bills, and can recommend it. No 
family should be without it. Davin Bavenman, 
Nov. 27, 1883. 


Sold by the druggists at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adr. } 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. 
vation possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cnres baldness and eradic ates 
dandruff. Burnett's Fravonwwa Exrracts are the 
best.—[{Adr.]} 


I HAVE a positive cure for Dyspepsia. I will send 
free by mail, enough, to all applicants, to convince 
the most sceptical of its value. A. I. Matuews, drug- 
gist, 81 Barclay St., N. Y.—{Adr.} 


No Curistuas Tair should be without a bottle of 
Aneosrcra Brrrers, the world-renowned appetizer, 
of exquisite flavor. Ask for the genuine article, manu- 
factured hy Dr. J. G. B. Sinarxr & Sons.—[{Adv. } 


Dr. Fennen’s St. Vitus’s Dance Specific always eures. 
Sold by dealers. Send for circular. Fredonia, N. Y.— 
{Adr.] 


Surrrrrre from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc., should 
try “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.”—({ Adv. | 


Hiatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
Hailord Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 
—[Adr J 


C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your addreas.-{ Adr. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


__ Rovat | Bakine Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. .Y. 


A CLERGYMAN’S CURE. 


The Rev. 8. J. Grawam, Presiding Eldcr of 
the U. B. Church at New Haven, W. Va., 
writes that he had been a sufferer from E rysip- 
clas for twenty years, when he was adviscd to 
try AYER’s SARSAPARILLA as a remedy for it. 
He did 80, obtained relicf before he had used 
half of the first bottle, continued taking it, and, 
when he had used three bottles, found hims: it 
“completely cured of the torme: nting disease.” 
This was after he had, unavailingly, tried many 
other remedies, and had the treatment of sowe 
leading physicians. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the most perfect blood-purifier known to 
medical science. It 

Purifies blood corrupted by Hereditary Scrof. 
ula, poisoned by Mercury, or tainted. by the 
sequela of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and 
other Contagious Diseases ; 

Extirpates fron: the blood the germe of dis- 
ease implanted by excesses in living,and by 
disorder of the digestive functions ; 

Invigorates the eystem, enriches impoverished 
blood, re-establishes the harmonious working 
of all the machinery of life; and 

Cures all maladies resultant from vitiation of 
the blood, the most fruitful cause of disease. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six botties tor $5. 





No other prepa- | 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Kdciia. 
Lundborg‘s Perfume, Marechal. Nie! Nose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


J. LaACw. 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 
86 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Standard American and Spring-back. Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


Fine Birthday, Christmas, and New Year’s Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
















Established 1818, 
Beware of 
Counter- 


appointment to the 


Russian Courts 


in} 





Impe 






Purveyor by 
appointinents to 
the Royal Danish Court 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
‘869 Broadway, corner of Prince St., N.Y. 





For sale by Wine Merchants and Grocers, 


And by spe 














yond ALL! 


For the little it costs, nothi 
wey hen See Gift for a rm dys 
\ Model Pres: Thi 
| machine, comanebe with Type, Cases, nae 
Furniture, Cards &c., all ready to gorightto 


M . Address li 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co. rers, 
= Chestnut Street, wheag emer ow Pa. 
rite at once. You may n't see this again 








MONEY EASY MADE. 








is) XN A story of Boys’ Adven- 

= M A K I tures, Sports, and Experi- 
ee 4 4 ments. 

A paper- 7; covered book, 

M K N D —is worth its 

gold to any 


128 pages % 

weight in 

boy of # irit —telle how to 

make and mend various use- C I | B 

ful articles—tells abont boys’ / Bd e 

sports and a THE BOYS’ BOOK for the 

Holiday season. Sold by dealers at 20 cents a copy. 

Will be sent by mail, ald, on _ t of 25 ceuts. 

Address Albert bert inley 6 ublishers, 
__18 and kad ms 8t., New York. 
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PURDY’S PERFECT PEN. 
The “EVER READY ” 

Is an excellent gold pen with a fountain holder that 
carries ink e nough to write 8 to 10 hours continuously. 
“The ink begins to flow the moment the pen touches 
the paper and continues, with even regularity, until 
the writing is done.”—Rev. Alfred Taylor. It is 
warranted not to clog or get out of order, and to give 
satisfaction on 30 days trial, or the money will be re- 
turned. Agente wanted. Send for circulars. 

JOHN S. PURDY, 30: Broadway, New York. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
‘ ] Manufacturer of 
C, W EIS} { alepnchenmn Goods, 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N, ¥. 


 CATARRH. 


Nothing so quickly cleanses the head and pnrifies 
the breath as the Norwegian Balm. ‘Trial lot, ~s a 
week's use, by mail for ten centa. Tlustrated 
phiet free. N. B. PHELPS, 111 E. 39th St., New ork: 





OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unegnailed for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordinl. To be had in 
— and Pints. LL. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Joh hn St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK 


Send to the Yale 





Denes Works, New 
Haven, Ct, fora do! lar package of for patchwork. 














TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





icnathen and ind shorten 
they 
coed 8 hand Big’ riven Gay erate 


‘HENRY cS 


Patentee 
Betrcre 4 ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


Unparalleled Offer! 
A $4.00 Periodical for $1.50. 


1 Number for Nothing. 


A Dictionary without Cost. 
[Wo ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS FREE 


To Every New Subscriber! If your subscription to the 


American Agriculturist 


[42 yYrRaRs o1p] 

for 1884 is immediately forwarded, the sender will be 
presented with thee NEW AMERICAN 600- 
PAGE DICTIONARY, containing 50,000 
Words, and over 1000 Engravings, postage free; 
alxo with the Magnificent Plate Engravings, ** FOES 
OR FRIENDS? [11x 18% inches}, and * EN 
THE MEADOW °® [12x 17% inches), 10 cents for 
postage, or both Engravings furnished free at this of- 
fice--making $1.60 for Paper, Dictionary, and En- 
gravings, aj] postage free. As our supply of Dupre’s 
great work, ** In the Meadow,” is limited, the number 
receiving it ygust necessarily be limited ; s0 send your 
subscriptions at once in order to get it. 
Price, $1.50 a Year. Single Numbers, 15 cts. 

Sample Copy of the Paper for Two 2-Cent Stamps, 


Active Canvassers Everywhere Wanted. 
Address Publishers, 


Orange Jndd Co, David W. Indd, --- 


751 Broadway. New York. 

































5 a. H. Begulocry 
See carg 


T A R A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Facnite de Paris. 
the uenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
THE GREBLSHIN CURES 
Itching, vag BAe Aa gats] 
heri 
Poisons, Ulcers, 
pins are infallible. Curt- 
Aperient, expels disease 
moves thecause, CoTiouna, 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. SUTIOURA Soar, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, an 
all druggists. CotTicera, 50 cents; Reeorvent, $1; 
_ Send 1 for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
SnTRING 


Universally prescribed bgethe Faculty. 
Frnit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
see = by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
ap rp cere de 1" Classe 
on a Rambntean, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
produces irritation, 
Die cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Scrofu ous, In 
Contagious Huamors, we hee] 
Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curioura Reme- 
oura_ Rrsorvent, the new 
Blood Parifier, Diuretic and 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itchin and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scai Ulcers 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough 
baby hamors. Curtoura Remepirs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
Soap, 2 cents. Prepared by Porrer Deve anp Cuxm- 
wat Co., Boston; Mass. 
pen ig 
Sinton trial sted Ontalowus end 
Be “ad for Agants Wanted. . gogo tat See N eae 
‘Ge NE Co. HABIT or New sew 
eminent medical ee mae 
address Hi. Hi. 


W. 44th St. Now York: 


A 00D YEARLY INCOME, 
Caxtonette 


3.00, 
trom \rd 
$56; will do fivt-clase work. Allare 





BSELF-INKING. 
CURTIS 
Send Stamp tor catalogue. 





50 Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 2 
alike, name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co. » Nassau, N.Y. 


4 4 OSE-CENTHTIANDSOVE NEW SET or CARDS. 
A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR 
WILLIAM BLACK'S 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABBEY. 
SEE 


IARPER’S 
MONTIILY MAGAZINE 


(No. 404) 


FOR JANUARY. 


Conrents : 


Portrait of John C. Whittier, 
Frontispiece. Engraved by G. Kruru.; 


The Quaker Poet, 

A Persoual Sketch of the Poet Whittier. By HAR- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Illustrated by 
Haguy Fenn; 


At Mentone-I., 

By Constanor Fexntmore Woorson. Illustrated : 

The Old Packet and Clipper Service, 
By G.W. Suespon. Iustrated ; 


The Birth of a Nation, 
By Colonel Higeinson. Ilustrated; 


Judith Shakespeare—I., 
A New Novel by Winttam Brack. Illustrated by 
Anpry ; 


Nature’s Serial Story—Il., 
A New Novel. By E.P. ROE. Illasirated by Gruso 
and DieLMan; 2M 


Short Stories, 
.¢HAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ AT SAL- 
TILLO. By Tuomas A. Janvier; 


CASSIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. By A Workinae-Gire; 


City ein 
By H. C. Bonner. as 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Onur English Visitors.—Italian Opera in New York.— 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the Merchant of 
Venice.—The Staten Island Bicentenary.—The The- 
ory of Popular Government, 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Division of Time.—A Chinese Notice. —Degrees. 
— Eschatological. — A Mistake. —Tom’s Joke. — A 
Sympathetic Sexton.—The Lientenant’s Fruit Cake. 
— Uncle Mose’s Disappointment. — Anecdote «f 
General Early.—Too Hopeful.—Solution of the Poe 
Acrostic. — Found a Grave - Yard. — Information 
Wanted.—The Texas Bell-Punch.—A Lawyer Dis- 
comftited.—A Suggestive Visitor.—One Bachelor of 
Many.—General Early again.—What Branches for 
John? 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 





Per Year $4 (0 





HARPER'S WEEKLY............... “ 400 
HABPERS BAZAR ..........,..-..- “ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLRE....... “ 150 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (62 Numbers)........- ” 10 v0 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth... 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


_ 


t@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Ceuts, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Ye 








Lam Wick, Reflector Show 
bhatt: 4 loved Its Hike Pictures and Illus 
ete in box for $2.50. 

m 2.000 | oo ° 





“OS ak car a coo 298 
ck “coe 6 am Goods, 1 ase aoe Bal F Tennis, Skates, New 
Novelties and Holiday (resents, for 15 cen’ 
"PECK aes ybER, 1aecis6 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





e Noyes = Reading Machine. 

The your Bookseller for it. L.W. Noyes, 

the maker of all kinds of Dictionary and 

Book Holders, 99 and 101 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, can sup pply you with eres 

7 worth having in the shape of a Book- 
Holder. Send for Iiinatrated PCircular.. 


Horace Watersé Co. 


“ae and UPRIGHT PIANOS, three strings 





ii 
SG Sa. Ga ey 
$s 
ons MONTHLY until Lg Pg me! one sese NY 





“TREX! 


F a Mngt oe Scrap Pictures. 
‘or SOc. (in ay - 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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A Safequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest lies of the throat 
and Jungs, is a consideration which should 


impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a sehold remedy, a bettle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PEcTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
1ll., who says :-— 


“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
a my of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 


CTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 


throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bron: and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectorai 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-~dsy 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a househo!d in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, end there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless iuvstances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
gad even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 

YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all pie facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
inembered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY ; 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


EJ. Denmng & C0, 


BROADWAY, 
4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York, 


Successors to 


A.T.STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL.) 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, Car- 
pets and Upholstery, Suits, Cloaks, Mil- 
linery and Ribbons, Furs, Notions, Shirts, . 
Handkerchiefs, Neckwear and Hosiery. 

_Also the “STAR” brand of Underwear, 
in all weights and qualities, manufact- 
ured at our own Mills in Nottingham, 
England, and celebrated for its finish 
and durability. 


DRY GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


ALL DRY GOODS ORDERED OF US (WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE VERY LOWEST MAR- 
KET PRICES) WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY 
POST-OFFICE OR RAILROAD DEPOT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FREE OF ALL MAIL 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES. ; 

SAMPLES, PRICES, OR OTHER INFORMATION 
FURNISHED FREE. 








Mannfactured only nye 
Bortres& M’r’a Co. Why 
these corsets ve con- 
wa all competitors. 


DUPLEX 
COR SET “gy omy adjustable over 
the hips by strap and 


buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the —_ They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double oney re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 


Dur.ex is on every corset. The great arity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tem un i- 
pled to sell worthless imitations. We 


We offer a few more of our 





Celebrated Sheffield F. 

pon —_ Hamburg con- 

caved. prepaid, 
address on yg he! 4, Dollar. ’ ee 
_LEWIS & «9 24 Park Place, New York. 


INDIAN Relica, Agate Goods, Curt- 
Osities, Specimens. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to H. H.. Tammen & Co., 
No. 9 Windsor bik., Denver, Colo. 
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| Gexy-Panke 


Litt’ Fitz-Jones. “ By the way, Lightwood, I notice your gig. at the door; s’pose you won’t 


mind giving me a lift up to the Park, and there drop me—hey, old chappie ?” 
: eC 
Ask your Stationer to show it. 


Will give a uniform 
depth of fresh ink with- | _ ee yee enon 
out sediment. receipt of price, 81.50. 


__ THE DIPPER INKSTAND CO., 19 Park Place, N. Y. 





We 


EAS ERR 








for infants and Children. 





Castoria promotes Digestion What gives our Children cheeks, 
and overcomes Fatale ‘ pa- What cures their fevers, ~~ ag eet i 





tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, Indigestion, 
But Castoria. 
Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma« 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 





“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as ogee to any prescription 
known w me.” A. ARCHER, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” “* Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD'S | 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


In the War between the States, 1861 to 1865, 
with Personal Sketch and Narrative of his Ser- | 
vices in the War with Mexico. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


2 vols., Octavo, of over 600 pp. each. 


WRITTEN BY JUDGE ALFRED ROMAN, 


OF NEW ORLEANS, 
FORMERLY OF GEN, BEAUREGARD’S STAFF. 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agee for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 


Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERB ACKER, MERRALL, & 

CONDIT, MoKESSON & { 
THURBER & CO 


BBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
.. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HAMMERLESS 
GUN 


FROM NOTES AND. DOCUMENTS FURNISHED 
BY GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 















Prospectuses now ready. Persons wishing 
good territory should apply immediately to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxtan Square, N.Y. | 


GIANT s 


' 
PRINTING PRESS $1. Outfit 1. | 
Self-inker, $2.5:. Script type outfit | thom 
@1.50 extra. Sample cards and Ns Wosesster, Mane. 
W. C. EVANS, & N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa, $5 te $0 per-day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 





Sect Gon hae 

Ask your dealer to show 
3 ad Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, x 

Also of American Double Action Revolver. 


tal, 














$12 a day at home easily made. 
Address Trauz & Co., dagune, 


$] y] A WEEK. 


it 
Outfit free. Maing 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


takes pleasure in announcing to ladies looking 
for something very handsome and fine in Fancy 
and Ostrich Feather 


FANS, 


HAND-BAGS, CARD-CASES, and 
POCKETBOOKS, 


in Oriental leather and designs, that we are now 
showing a complete assortment for the Holidays, 
to which we invite the attention of buyers oi 
really fine goods. 


eh 
Ccnteiable hk G3 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We are closing out, preparatory to taking the 
semi-annual inventory, a large line of Turcoman 
Cross Stripes for Curtains; also, French and 
English Tapestries for Furniture Coverings, &c. 
A large variety of Richly Embroidered Piano 
and Table Scarfs, Lace Bed Sets, Lace and 
Madras Curtains, &c., &e. 





i 
: Wroadeway A | 9th ét. 





Tur Loxpon AcaDEMy, in its review of Doreé’s 
“ Raven,” asks: “ Are all the best books this sea- 


som to come to us from America ?” 


THE LAST COMPLETE WORK 


GUSTAVE DORE. 
THE RAVEN. 


By Epngar Attan Por. With 26 Full-page 
Plates by Gustave Dork. Title-page Design 
By Etruc Vepprer. Comment on the Poem 
By Epmunpd Crarence Stepan. Folio, Orna- 
mental Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a neat box, 
$10.00, Uniform with Doré’s “ Ancient Mar- 
inerv.” Tenth Thousand now ready. 








The publication.of “The Raven” by the Harpers is 
an advent in American bookmaking. It is perfect 
from the beginning of Mr. Srapman's charming “com- 
ment on the poem" to the last engraving. The ty- 
pography is without a flaw. The engraving is beanti- 
fully done by skilled artists. Veppxr contributes a 
title-page, and before the portals of the folio sits a 
mighty angel at the Gates of Death throwing the 
light of his torch upon the approach, but guarding 
from profane tonch the key that opens to the un- 
known beyond.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

As to the workmanship of the engravers, and the 
general get-up of the volume, we will only say that 
nothing more. superb conld be desired by the most 
enthusiastic admirers of Pox and Dordt. * * * Are all 
the best books this season to come to us from Amer- 
ica ?—Academy, London. 

- The noblest monument which the genins of an Old 
World artist has yet raised to a New World poet.— 
R. H. Sropparp, in the Mail and Express. 

A volume which in artistic merit and sumptuous 
style of production cannot be surpassed. The sketches 
are not marked by any of the horrible conceptions 
that are found in his illustrations of Dante and 
Milton, bnt they are sufficiently unique to set forth 
the originality and striking character of the poem, 
and the peculiar genius of the artist. Being the last 
work of Doxé, the series will have special value, 
not only in present interest, but as a permanent 
memorial. * * * The introductory essay by Stxpman 
is a fine specimen of his power of analysis, and of bis 
perfect appreciation of genius in the works of another. 
It is a valuable introduction alike to the poem and 
its illustrations. The volume itself is beyond all 
commendation. * * * The paper is the finest; the 
letter-press is equal to anything that -has ever been 
executed in this country ; the binding is artistic ; and 
the whole volume is so exquisitely finished that it 
seems almost a desecration to tarn over its leaves. — 
N.Y. Obaerver. 

As a series of variations on a grand and pathetic 
theme (speaking of Gustave Doré’s illustrations) we 
have herein something more than interest, we have 
fascination.—Daily Telegraph, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
3” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





rays By von | Address Stinson & Co., Portiand, Mainc. 
"a New Tatior 
Dress Cutting BOOoX & CO, ' G66 free. 


a week in yonr own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Address H, Hatiert & Co,, Portiand, Maine. 
¥ | 





United States, on receipt ef Ten Dollars, 
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1 Year. 6 Months, 3 Months, 1 Month. 
2 LY, with Sunday......... $8.50 $4.25 $2.15 $0.75 
LY, without Sunday,...... 7.00 3:50 1:75 W718 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE...:. 1.50 


Sxut-WErKLy, $2.50 a year; in “dys ye of ten, $2. 00 a year, with ams copy toh, man ial g club. 
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FRIGHTFUL MORTALITY. ita al he or of the latter of more 
LUNG AND BRONCHIAL DISEASE. 4 Seay-Wanxry :. “The 
a the and 650 pages of descri; sre “ Wood's 
} lousehold Practice rated—a ¥aluable work ; ith’s — 
J Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar nie ie taining illustrated © et Det Sonatas of Beethoven ;” Webster's and 
INVALU rs Unab : ed 
| oe a * a seetth RHEUMA aa oAe GOLDS “Tae Taivome My emgation of Town Libraries. Send for circular. 
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: Before Pharmaceutical research had developed the EYES, SORE FEET Generis tenySe ws cee, pies; cont insqon appity 
f great PULMONIC above named, the cough mixtures * is . : THE TRIBUNE,- New Yor«. 
“@ of the day presented no adequate protection against etc.; eto, . - 
the speedy development of fatal lone of ies ee SPECIAL PREPARATIONS-OF POND'S EXTRACT COM- Ss Vv Pp HE R C oO 
} To palliate was = that they could do in ity of BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE | . : 
’ cases. But since HALE’S HONEY OF HORE 1OUND PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. "See CONSTANTLY RROFIVING wurore 
as severe COUGHS and COLDS, "rom ASTHMA, SORE | POND'S EXTRACT............. 50¢., $1-00, $1.75 
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: Durase, 
TUT S QseoienTt UNEXCELLED BY ANY, 
Insures Agaldet Accidents at Half the Macuine. Sure to Give Satisfaction. 
Rates‘ef Stock lock Companies. a ae “ 
VERY io | 
$70,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. eee ae i ‘ a Z 
NOT ONE DOLLAR OF INDEBTEDNESS. S TITCH New York. Office, 283 Brosdway, © 
2000 Clainig Paid—Not One Unpaid. TAK EN a : 
CHAS. B. PEET (of nn Peet, & Co.), President. | Ss 2 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Seeretary. C a 
920 & 392 Breadway, N.Y.| ptr ol 
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OPTICIANS. | iether rieter 
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Ame Kato makati is it?), tc. 
Profusely illustrated Catalogus 
Gratis, on mention of this paper. 


RAWSON'S (nbt2%ve) 0.8 ARMY 


MiW.son 
SUSPENSORY BANDACES. 


Pete cts ae “SOUND “BODIES: 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Support, Relief, Comfort. “ ' 
a DISPLACEMENT IMPORSTALE, FISHE EMG 1 | QUR BOYS ‘AND: GIRLS. 


7 ‘The individual wearing it will not be conscious of ite presence. 
: ‘ Lecture on Nervous Tension and Cireular mailed free. By WILLIAM BLATETE, 
j Sold ets. 8. EB. 























Sent ty me safely. unhp tegen” Sisveiouieal ot THE Author of How to Get Strong, and How to Stay Bo.” 
CONGRESS WATER. BALTIMORE TWINE AND NET CO. 













tt L Cattle, Aiterative. | A. specific WM. J. HOOPER & SON, 

jomach, liver, ‘eczem: Calvert St, Baltimore. Ma. 
andf ll impurities’ of the tleet ae Ne. 6 8. 
coo} ari hyn : foreign. Fe, aters t + ‘ 
. pe impair the tive or- t@™ Send for naming county and state. 
gens and None genuine on draught. Please mention Engh : Z : 
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